
It bed its commencement like a romaant of 
Fairy Land amongst the roses and in the 
moonlight. 

A great emerald bank overhung a vast lake, 
ringed at its foot with a golden beach, and 
crowned with great pines, mingling their spicy 
incense with the breath of the roses swinging 
their crimson blossoms in the garden, midway 
up the steep, where, on a natural terrace, glim- 
mered the white columns of a pretty house. 

A wide lawn sloped to the beach, beaconed with 
guelder-rose-trees and acacias, flinging pearly 
globes and drooping feathery blooms in the air, 
heavy with dewy perfume, and two or three 
beeches echoed back the sleepy murmur of the 
lake, as their leaves rustled 6oftly to the passing 
wind. 

On the wide lawn a maze of winding paths 
led in and out through glowing alleys of every 
kind of rose that ever blushed beneath the sun, 
or yielded pearly favors to the riotous summer 
breeze, and hence it was that Arnold Silver's 
pretty villa by the lake was called “ The 
Boses." 

A hedge of dwarfish myrtle enclosed this ra- 
diant spot, and for artistlo contrast with the 
masses of bloom within, a melancholy yew 


loomed darkly by the wire gate, taking a paly 
silver from the moonlight, whioh poured a 
second deluge of radiance from the summer 
sky, purpling to amethyst where it kissed the 
lake ; but above, a deep and tender blue, bridged 
with golden stars, and the silvery pathway of 
the milky-way. 

Far out on the lake a schooner glided phan- 
tom-like across the diamond track of the moon- 
light, which seemed leading to the mysterious 
amethyst gates of the dim horizon ; nearer land, 
the lights of the villa, poised midway up the 
bill, sent lanoes of red light deep into the placid 
bosom of the inland sea, hardly palpitating as 
the odorous wind stole across it. 

A fountain opposite the drawing-room win- 
dows, sprang, a shaft of diamond splendor 
against the moonlight, and by its marble mar- 
gin stood a tall, slender girl, in a white drees, 
her arm over the neck of a white doe, at the 
feet of which crouched a fawn with great 
dusky eyes and a collar tinkling with silver 
bells round its graceful neck. 

Miss Violet Silver, Mesdames et Messieurs, 
only ohild and heiress of Arnold Silver, the 
great merchant, who, as the fairy tales say, 
“ might have eaten gold every day," or, like the 
famous king, have ocoupied himself principally 
in “ counting out his money,” and found plenty 
of work at the same pleasant task. 

Violet looked in the moonlight what the 
“ garish day * would still behold her, a superb 
young creature, triumphant in the matter of a 
matchless face and form over a host of rival 
belles. 

She was tall, and lithe as a young panther la 
a tropical Jungle, but no dove that parted the 
blue of J9eaven with snowy wing had a plume 
whiter than her face was fair, though, mark 
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you, there was but little of the dove in her 
hashing blue eyes, In the arch c * irvi "& ° f n h 
scarlet lip, or the faint dilation of a nostril as 
pink as the glow seen against the light through 
& white sea-shell. 

y v Violet’s nose was of the haughty Spanish 
tyn, and there was a Castilian air about this 
rosy blonde, whon the caprice hold her, to walk 
through the world with her head up, and scorn 
the earth, which only occurred when Silver 
IKre wrought himself to such a pitch of despotism 
as to forbid her skating on the lftk ® , w ^.^ e 
ice was rotten, or refused to let her ride Thun- 
derer,” or declined to settle annuities on two or 
three dozen new protlgU, or otherwise mlsde- 
ni caned himself alter like atrocious ways. 

Where occur the lines, so happy in tholr 
simplicity : 


“Foaco charmed tbo street beneath her foet, 
And honor charmed the air. 

And all astir looked kind on her, 

And called her good as fair l 


They describe my sweet Violet, my nineteen 
vear old sylph, with the sinless brow and the 
radiant young eyes, better than if I fled with a 
diamond pen over an MS. of lily leaves from 
« morn till dewy eve.” Rest you content, fair 
sir, she was altogether lovely, and so worthy 
vour regard as the heroine of this unpretending 
Canadian Tale, though I shall not linger to give, 
like Olivia, 44 divers schedules of her beauty. 

She looked at the moon, where she walked in 
fullest beauty amongst her starry host, and as 
the virginal light bathed her and her dumb 
companions, they looked like some lovely group 
of enchanted creatures suddenly turned to forms 
of pearl by the potent wave of a geni’s hand. 

Heaven alone knows what sublime thoughts 
made the girl’s countenance so angelic, as her 
shining eyes fell from star to star, her lips part- 
ed in breathless delight, and a lofty awe radi- 
ating from her perfect face as though she 
watched tbo flight of seraph hosts from one 
starry Heaven to another, and through the per- 
fumed air caught far-off strains of celestial 
choirs. 

« Fairy,” she said, coming out of her reverie, 
and patting the velvet skin of tlio snowy doe 
with her rosy palm, "we like the moonlight 
sometimes, don’t wo ? whon there are no ridi- 
culous Charlies near to talk nonsense and dis- 
turb our meditations. Ah, ‘mention an angel, 
and hear the flutter of her wings l’ Speak of 
Charlie and smell Ills cigar 1” 

She looked at the approaching form, emerging 
from the open French window of the dining- 
room, with a glance curiously compounded of 
archness and a subtle shade of something not 
tangible enough to be called melancholy in her 
great violet eyes. 

He came up to the group by the fountain, 
and, with a droll air of chagrin, seated himself 
on the marble margin. 

“ There is something the matter, Charlie ! 
said Violet Silver, looking at him meditatively; 
“it’s nothing about tluit , is it?” 

“It Just is!” said Charlie, ruefully; “the 
governors have been hammer and tongs at It 
over since you left the table!” and Charlie 
groaned, and ran bis taper fingers desperately 
through his crisp brown hair. 

“Well,” said Violet with spirit, “I suppose 1 
am to be consulted in the affair. I wouder at 
papa,” and a great flush swept over face and 


a w ” ----- 

neck, and stained the pretty hand lying on 
Fairy’s neck. 


“You’d wonder twice as much If you had 
been there, ” remarked Charlie gloomily. 
“ We’re to be married on next Christmas Day, 


my young lady. 1 Bhall be twenty-one then, 
you know !” 


•• Whal!'* cried Violet, then was silent, her 
bosom heaving, her eyes flaming, her cheeks 
like scarlet roses. 

“Perfectly true!” said Charlie. “I’m sure 
I’m as sorry as ever I can be, Violet. It’s aw- 
fully hard on us both, and— and on Daisy too, 
yon know.” 

“What did papa say?” demanded Violet 
imperiously. “ If you are my cousin, 1 think 
you are a coward, Charlie Silver 1” 

“Uncle Arnold held out as long as he could 
for letting us arrange matters ourselves, but you 
know my father, Violet! He put on one of 
those Iron looks aud uncle gave In at length,” 
replied Charlie dismally; “and you needn’t 
ca,ll a fellow uarnes. I’d like very much to see 
you tell my father that you wouldn’t do as he 
wished.” 

“Ohl” said Violet, strotohlng out her round 
white arm like a young sybil, her nostrils di- 
lating as though there were the broath of com- 
ing war in the air, “ 1 am not his daughter, aud 
I am not afraid. If you promise faithfully that 
you will marry Daisy Leighton, you shall , and, 
yes, Uncle Aurelius shall consent to it, so surely 
as my name is Violet Silver 1” 

“ Of course I’ll promise,” said Master Charlie 
patronizingly. “ She’s a good little thing, and 
I’m really very fond of her, or else, Violet, 1 
wouldn’t have made any objection to our en- 
gagement. But a fellow can’t help these things, 
you know.” 

“Thank you!” said Violet with Buperb dis 
dain, aud elevating her Spanish nose towards 
the stars, “ you needn’t apologize ! I can go 
Into a convent or something as soon as you are 
married, and 


taller, and had a blaok moustache like a mon- 
key-skin mull, like tome people, It would be <!lf- 
ferent! Though I’m sure I’m driven to such a 
state that I don’t care If I never were to have 
one 1” he added recklessly. 

Violet turned very, very pale in the moon- 
light- She sank down on the edge of the foun- 
tain beside her cousin, and taking his hand be- 
tween her soft palms, laid her pretty cheek 

chUlio, dear,” she said softly, <• you’re very 
fond of me, aren’t you T” 

“Yes!” said Charlie, considerably mollified, 
•«I’m fonder of you than any one, except Daisy, 
in the world.” 

“Then you roust promise never, never, never 
to mention the person you know of until I give 
you leave.” 

“I promise!” said Charlie Silver; “but, Vio- 
let, do you think Its Just the thing to meet him 
the way you do. Nobody knows the follow. 

Violet turned to caress Fairy, and so hid her 
bright blush from Charlie. 

“ Never mind, Charlie,” sho said, with a little 
quiver in her sweet, young voice ; “ you know 
I wouldn’t do anything wrong ?” 

“ Of course I know that-” 

“Very well. Go ill and play chess with 
Daisy, and if they ask you where I am don’t 
tell. Oh, Charlie, you don’t know how much 
depends on papa, and especially Uncle Aurelius 
suspecting nothing !” 

“I don’t like mysteries,” said Charlie majes- 
tically, “but as it’s your secret, Violet, why I 
must waive a principle and keep it, I sup- 
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“Certainly,” said Violet abstractedly, rising 
from her seat by the fountain, and laying her 
hand on Fairy’s neck, while the fawn gain boi- 
led before them, shaking airy peals of silver 
from her tinkling bells, she tripped away 
through the moonlight, while Charlie returned 

to the villa. . 

He pushed back the foamy lace draperies of 
the drawing-room window, and stood at the 
shoulder of a tiny creature, with a zingaree-like 
face and great melancholy dark eyes, who was 
sitting on a low ottoman, gazing blankly at the 
opposite wall, her slender brown bands clasped 
idly on a heap of glowing roses with which she 
had been filling a S6vres vase on a marble stand 
at her side. She was In deep mourning, and 
looked a pathetic, dark little phantom in the 
glow and brightness of the pretty room. She 
heard Charlie’s step, and a slight quiver ran 
through her slender frame, and a dusky rose 
crept into her lovely face, but she did not turn 
until he touched her arm very lightly. Then 
she slowly moved her eyes to his handsome 
young face. He was very like Violet, only that 
the brow was hardly so wide, or the outline of 
the chin at once so firm md delicate. It was a 
pleasant, lovable face, however, frank and 
bright as the lace of the young should be, but a 
shadow darkened it as Daisy Leighton’s eyes 
met his. He drew back a little from her, her 
face was so full of fire, such a tempest of Jealous 
rage lightened in her dilated eyes. She rose, 
letting the roses fall in a mass to the carpet. 

She flung out her little hand, os though ap- 
pealing against him to the Unseen. 

“ Coward,” she said between her little white 
teeth, “ and traitor ! I saw you with her by the 
fountain.” , , , 

Charlie’s dark blue eyes assumed a look of 
mingled anger and distress, 

“Upon my word, Daisy !” he said in a low 
tone, “ I am quite tired of these fits of Jealousy, 
and directed against Violet, too. What a silly 
puss you are 1” 

She looked at him with a singular smile, her 
dark face paling to the very lips, and at this 
stage of the scene a blmdow fell across the car- 
pet, and Aurelius Silver stood before them, a 
stern looking man, with a face such as one sees 
on an old Roman medal, and thick masses of 
sparkling silver hair clustering round his lofty 
brow. One could imagine him that Roman who 
gave his son, fresh from a glorious victory, to 
the sword of the executioner. His eagle eyes 
took in the agitation of Charlie and Daisy at a 
glance, but with a piercing look at them, he 
turned and walked silently away. 

Afraid as he was of his terrible lather, Charlie 
had considerable spirit and an affectionate na- 
ture. Daisy’s emotion distressed him beyond 
expression, for he dearly loved the fairy little 
being, and goiug up to her he took her hand. 

“Dearest Daisy,” ho said gently, “listen to 
me for one moment.” But she tore the little 
brown fingers from his grasp, and with an in- 
articulate cry of the very excess of rage, sprang 
through the open window and fled out into the 
moonlight- ... 

Charlie’s first thought was of Violet and his 
promise to her. 

“I hope she won’t stumble upon them!” ho 
thought, and darted out, to overtake aud soothe 
her, but she had disappeared. 

Charlie paused, at a loss how to act, and as 
he looked out across the moonlit lawn, it seem- 
ed as though a faint cry came to his ears from 
the direction of the lake, and at the same mo- 
ment Violet came swiftly towards him, tall and 
white as a spirit, in her fluttering, misty dress. 


4 >Vith my hand on my bosom, my head on my knee, 
Bing, willow, willow, willow.** 


**Oh, come,” said Charlie, much aggrieved, 
“what between you aud my father, I wish I 
was dead or a sailor. I’m as fond of you as 
though you were my sister, and you turn me 
into ridicule without mercy. If X were a head 


CHATTER II. 

“ AU liEVOlR !” 

I Aurelius Silver stalked in an icy rage out into 
the moonlight, and turned liis steps across the 
lawn, his whole soul filled with intensest wrath, 
born of the suggestive little scene he bad just 
witnessed between his son and the paid oorn- 
| panlon of bis niece. Just at the rolut when 
success had orowned his plans, it was madden^ 


ing to find his airy fabric of Hopo dashed to the 
ground by the glancing wing of the bright little 
creature who had flitted so inopportunely across 
his patch. “ Why,” he said to himself, as his 
black shadow swiftly traversed the pearly light, 
bathin^ the emerald slope of the lawn, « I could 
crush her with a touch! And yet I foresee as 
exhausting a conflict with her as with a simoon 
in the desert, and perhaps as hopeless. Charlie, 
too! Who would have dreamt It. How indo- 
mitable the lad’s eyes were as they mot mine 
for that second. A touch of my own nature 
there !” 

A grim smile darkened rather than brighten- 
ed his majestic face, and he closed his iron lips 
until the fine curves of the resolute mouth were 
lost in one firm bar, as unyieldiug as death It- 
self. “She must be got rid of,” he contin .ed 
silently. “I have never yielded a Jot of my 
will vet to mortal, and It would be strange, in- 
deed) if the folly of a boy and girl should turn 
me aside from the purpose of my life— that of 
Joining the house and fortune of my brother 
with my own.” 

As he pondered, he turned aside from the 
narrow path, edged with low, aromatic cedars, 
which ran down to a little grove of willows over- 
hanging the lake, In order that in this quiet spot 
he might think undisturbed. He was no longer 
angry, that is, lie had taken his rage by the 
throat and planted his foot upon it after the 
fashion he had followed with Fate itself In his 
busy life. He was even a little amused with 
himself for his brief passion. “One would al- 
most imagine it a thing of consequence,” he 
said to himself; 44 the poor young fools !” and 
pushing aside the screen of drooping willow 
boughs, he was about stepping out on the little 
beach, glistening golden by the diamond tide, 
when, as though stung by an adder, he drew 
back into the impenetrable shade of the cluster- 
ing leaves, amid which his face gleamed as 
though hewn from ivory. The crouching mon- 
ster of his fierce anger was gathering for a 
spring, and for an instant he was paralyzed by 
the intensity of his rage. Had it been other- 
wise, be would immediately have revealed him- 
self, for his haughty spirit would have spurned 
the idea of spying on the actions of others. 

A light canoe trembled on the edge of the 
tide, partially shaded by the willows, and 
in it he saw a man, Just engaged in pushing it 
out from the shore. As ho looked It freed itself 
from tlio tiny beach, and tossed on the long, 
purple voiceless swell of the lake. The man 
turned a dark handsome face, with lustrous 
eyes to the shore. 

41 Good-bye, my love !” he said In a low and 
cautious voice, and Violet Silver kissed both 
her white hands to him, her deep eyes radiant, 
her rosy lips quivering yet smiling. 

“ Au revoirl not good-bye,” she whispered, 

“ until Christmas Eve. Go! I thought I heard 
footsteps I” 

She turned and fled past Aurelius, her golden 
hair, loosened and flowing, drifting against his 
broad chest as he stood a^ide In the shadow, her 
light dress touching his band like a passing 
vapor. 

The man, with a long powerful sweep of Ills 
paddle, darted his canoe along the shore, and, 
turning a sharp curve, bristling with gigantic 
pines, was instantly lost to sight. 

Aurelius drew a heavy breath, which almost 
seemed to tear the steel muscles of his vast 
chest, and with the port of a Caesar defied by re- 
bellious Helots, parted the screen of willows and 
stepped out on the fairy beach, baring his lofty 
brow as he did so to the freshening wind, which 
was stealing across the lake, leaving pearly 
footprints of faintest foam as it came. A com- 
plication had arisen which, In one glance, he 
saw could hardly fail of ruining his hopes un- 
less, Indeed, his action was prompt, vigorous 
and— unsparing. And of all men who ever tore 
the golden prize from the hand of Fortune, 
Aurelius Silver knew how to be unsparing to 
others and to himself. He had never done a 
generous deed, far less a dishonorable one. 
Some natures resemble masses of grim rock, 
threaded with veins of gold, but to the cold 
walls of which no tender parasite clings, no 
vine of beauty connecting them with the 
warmth and sunshine of human life. He neither 
gave nor expected sympathy. He had his 
virtues of the high Roman sort. He was honor- 
able, he was temperate, ho was courageous. 
The hidden fire which lurks in man, as in na- 
ture, was there, but it neither brightened his 
life or that of others. 

“ So 1” he said ; 44 Violet also 1” 

The expression of his face boded but little 
good towards the girl. She was the only crea- 
ture he permitted himself to love, aud for the 
very reason that in a certain cold way she was 
dear to him, he absolutely hated her in the mo- 
ment in which he found her young spirit had 
freed itself from the shackles of his will. 

He turned to the left, aud walked about a 
hundred paces along the narrow beach, until 
the villa hung about him like a pearl set in 
moss. The strip of sand dwindled here to a 
mere golden thread, from which sprung the 
green battlements of the steep bank, or rather 
hill, on which stood the house of Arnold Silver, 
and the lake, suddenly deep, lay a depth of Jet, 
dappled with silver at its foot. 

Involuntarily Aurelius Silver glanced up at 
the villa. Against the lights in the drawing- 
room, beyond the rose-garden, the fountain 
sprang, a pillar of diamond spray, flecked with 
ruby, aud against it again, a little black form 
rushing down the bank, phautom-liko in the 
moonlight, a| night of hair flowing out as she 
seemed to hurl herself down the steep bank to- 
wards the very spot where ho stood. 


It was Daisy Letghton. though 

She pauseti for a brief second, £ 
poised in air almost above UU 
eyes seeming to roll tides of fire from jUm ' Odlor 
her lustrous hair. Her hands ntretchedout, as 
though she fled from some pursuing 

Then, with a wild cry, throwing for a second 
her ghastly little face and flaming eyes up to- 
wards the silvery glories of the placid b^jens, 
she sprang from the banks into tho Jetty de) tli 8 
at Aurelius Bilver’s feet, her long hair flo ted 
like a mass of ebon-hued drift for a second in 
the water, and then all was as before save that 
widening rings of silver chased each other 
out across the lake, and drove its waters lap- 
ping in sudden life over the belt of sand. 

A mighty shudder ran through the vast frame 
of Aurelius Silver. He was a strong swimmer; 
what ailed him that even now he made no ef- 
fort to save the distraught child from the grave 

sho had rushed to ? . . „ 

A voice spoke to his soul, “ Oh, man, why 
trouble thyself ? Fate has crushed one obstacle 
in thy path. Make her evil thy good. 

Was there a voice abroad, sighing through 
tho pines and across the purple, silver-crested 
swells of the lake, sighing over the sudden fall 
of him who had walked as a god amongst men 
from the high throne of his boasted honor? 
Were tho stars changed to orbs of fire and 
blood as his burning eyes turned towards them ? 

With his silver hair lifting Itself stiffly from 
his head, wit h a hand of Are grasping bis heart, 
with eyes that saw and ears that heard not, 
Aurelius Silver turned and fled by the path by 
which he came. 

And silence fell upon the spot, 


CHAPTER III. 

WIiOItU, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN!” 

An old stone house standing lust outside Mon- 
treal back from the highway and flanked with 
great pines, old and weird looking, like those in 
Gustave Dor6’s picture of the “ Hewing of the 
Cedars for tbe Temple.” The house Itself 
square, massive, low-browed, Its hewn walls of 
granite, with that faint suggestion of rose and 
aqua-marine flowing through the stone wh ch 
renders some of those old buildings Bo mel ow 
and picturesque. The windows im 11 
mal, the chimneys standing up “gainst thesky 
cowled and hooded like hermits on a mountain 
top, and from the great eaves giant lancet of 
diamond, the handiwork of the fairy 
King Frost, hanging like the spears of Titans in 
some enchanted land. A carriage drive .weep- 
lug Its hospitable arras from gieat gates of 
sombre bronze to the stone steps, guarded on 
cither side by a stone lion coueban t. jrfja 

amiable, not to say ^ nBVO f" t v T r r T a r ichly 
door of polished oak, and over it a ncniy 

carven stone, bearing date of nearly a century 

b T°h r i 6 s was the home of Aurelius Silver, which 
wltti Arnold, his brother, and his niece Violet, 
he occupied during the winter months, spend- 
mg his summers at their villa in the Upper 
Province. Thus the two families were together 
during the whole year. 

Within, on the ground floor, a long, .1 
room, entered by great arched doors of deep 
hued oak, and lighted by a rrim row of win 
dows set so deeply in the walls that the alils, 
cushioned and draped with ru by rimed velvet 
formed the cosiest lounging places pos-.ible. 
Tbe walls were panelled with oak, richly _ ™ 
and lustrous, tossing to and fro in their 
depths the scarlet leaplngs and writblngsoribe 
great Arc burning on the hearth, loid > =” 

prostrate pillars of carbuncle, Bowing TOldUv 
and Ailing the room with a rosy lllnmlnallo . 
The ceiling was painted with a <l'' aln t, *■ . 

geously- hued picture of Jove banqueting, q 
by a golden-haired Ganymede, while his eagles 
plumed their great pinions at his feet. 

A miglitv buffet of Spanish oak, a mass of 
rare carving, and antique e"ough in *W** T *™* 
to have been taken from the rich, dim c ty 
which Merlin waved into existence with his 
wand, bore an array of silver plate, rich, rare 
and old, catching the firelight on fretted wre 
and grinning griffin head, the crest o 
family, with a fine effect. I or the rest a great 
dining-table aud vast chairs of oak -g * 
velvet, a grim portrait or two with the Sil\ei 
cast of features on the wall, and by . 

windows a fragrant heap of iacey cedar boughs 
and Violet, in a blue cashmere hre^. t wining 
wreaths of tbe same, a pencil of sunlight sti ik- 
ing across her bright head and leaving its heart 
behind it in that golden toil, straying ott a d j 
losing itself in the dark oak panel from which 
that exquisite head was thrown out like apor- j 
trait wrought in rose and pearl aud gold upo 

shield of bronze. , , 

The girl’s face was changed in some faubtle l 
way since that night wo found her by the ^ foun- 
tain. A shade more pensive, a thought leva 
radiant, the eyes deeper in expression, the lips 
parting less readily in laughter and in speech, 
and the same change, intensified a hundredfold, 
repeated in Charlie Silver’s face, who, sitting 
on the cushioned sill by which her chair was 
placed, watched her in silence as her long, iosy 
fingers twined the emerald sprays into a long, 
foamy wreath, flecked here and there w 
fire of scarlet berries, dug from beneath the 
white drifts in the woods. 

Hisifcce was changed indescribably. 
tures were sharper, the glance of thoeye loftier, 
if shadowed, the lines of the mouth and chin 
resolute and decided. The face which had been 
like Violet’s had developed into a more gracious 
resemblance to Aurelius Silver, a likeness which 
had retained what was finest and noul**t in the 
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thfc older face, yet left lacking the cold and tyran- 
ad, nous expression which gleamed icily in the 
i evt , largo and stern eyes of his father. The hair 
1 out kad changed from a warm gold to a deep bronze, 
rror and the broad forehead was lined deeply. 
i ^ Four months previously ho had hardly looked 
B jj ,‘bis twenty years ; now, on the ove of the day 
]ea y f> w hich would see him one-and-twenty, ho looked 
ten years older than his ago. 

“ flw " Charlie, how Idlo yon are !” said Violet, 
nonbreaking a long pause. “ Hand me some more 
. sprays, please. There^ how do you like my 
th ojVreath ?” 

t«rs ■ “Very well,” said Charlie, obeying the man- 
j ‘date. “ What a pretty Idyll of Christmas Eve 
stfra/ ou ma ^ e » Violet, You have a gracious! mty 
imm nbout you such as the spirit of tho day 


to no* 

,he gi a » 


aave, 

“ Thanks ! I like compliments,” said Vlo’ct, 
Very sincerely. “ You are far bettor than I am, 
m .^harlle, ana thj3 wreatli Is destined to frame 
eobsui? ur S rcat -g ralu l m °l h er over tho chimney-piece, 
n alow droll she looks In that powdered wig and 
^rocaded dress, simpering at her woolly flock. 


.. -at flourishing Ideas of Arcadia the dear, iu- 
JV^iocent souls had!” 

inJV watchetl him *9 ho drew a dainty set of 
B> K iteps to the hearth, and proceeded to festoon 
: "■the wreath round the ma.ssi.ve old frame of the 
* portrait, with eyes gradually saddening from 
“jj^vheir arch brightness, and, not wishing him to 
tll eir changed expression, sho wont back 
‘ 5 j*so her seat by the window and resumed her task, 
iwrd k „ j 8hall a j ways detest tho perfume of cedar !” 
e paiiit;ho exclaimed impatiently, as Charlie seated 
ilmself again on the cushioned sill. “ Do you 
tnow, if Uncle Aurelius hadn’t developed such 
m extraordinary enthusiasm for Christmas de- 
•/Orations, I shouldn’t havo had tlio heart to 
mdertake them this year.” 

*• “lean Imagine that,” said Charile quietly. 
IdeMo&'Jt is very pleasant to know that I shall havo 
ked witi oxno one to think kiudly and lovingly of me 
5 tbo«& v hen I am away. I can quite understand that 
of liiinaint old prayer “Lord, keep my memory 
ase 'MTeen !” 

iviH “Charlie 1” said Violet, with startled eyes, 
rose 4 m‘ you speak as though you never meant tore. 
tne»iitf ,urn fron * the West l Surely you are not going 
so me Ji rom us with that Idea in your mind ? Think of 
I and fr r ° U1 ’ father.” 

sttiertj “ father cannot alter my determination,” 
raoaaut; Charlie, “ nor does he wish to do so. I 
i anw< hall probably never return to Canada. Dear 
rarm>/ iolet * 1 aui sorry I told you if it distresses you 

ffjiaasiikus 1 

t* streep The hot tears fell on the wreath, her hands 
0 »ad dropped on her lap, but she dashed them 
iarded and looked at him hopefully. 

rt ! u “ Time,” sho sai l, “will bring its cure ; you are 

ver ^ young, Charlie !” 

i richly “^ r «t too young to keep a memory green,” he 
eenUirb'i, re P ea thig his former words softly, “a sad 
ut dear remembrance.” Then his eyes bright- 
- vhicfc nod aiuA llG wen t on , “I want work, and this 
' Vio< lAQ of owning a branch of our house in San 
^rancisco will givo it to me. After all, Violet, 
a Upp^ 1s a sla vish spirit which resigns the work of 
® .Jj^ife because o t tho griefs of it 1” 

08 “Yes,” saklViolet, dreamily, “were I a man, 

. *Me° woula * think, but it seems to me so cruel 
fd« ,:)ryou ’ Charlie.” 

° r -iD. Charlie smiled gravely, aud lifted his head 


;he 8lH*t 
I velvet.. 


roudly. 

“ I am no coward 1” he said ; “ but come, Vio- 
,. ble 3t we will speak no more of this. We have 
1^' jjther anxieties on our minds at present, dear !” 
“ Yes >” saia Violet, very soberly, “I almost 
^^Jremble.” 

, j| ( “ Give me the note,” said Charlie Silver, rising, 
if you have it about you. I had better take it 
>2^*; t once.” 

of< Violet took from her pocket a little letter rosy, 
- perfumed, dainty, looked at it lovingly and put 
i0' i: %r sweet lips to it, 

“With my love,” sho said, blushing shyly, 
,nd Charlie proceeded to place it in his pocket- 
, n>^ ■ ook. 

,peara^ u Good-bye for the prosent,” he said, as he 
iin cwjft, “I shall see you before dinner?” 

* ith “Yes,” said Violet, anxiously, “ don’t disap- 
■ich, ^oint me, dear Charlie.” 

Charlie smiled aud an answering smile rip- 
l o f 1 led over Violet’s face, and into her eyes. 

,(.* tfrj “I must go up stairs and tell Maggie to lay 
iDd^ufc my white tulle and trim it with holly,” she 
be lid to herself, after she had been a few moments 
]« o [ tD i the solitude of the stately room. 

W>$> Sho got up and, a lovely picture iu her tender 
i*ini“* 0 uug loveliness, tripped through the dark arch 
lit the door, out into the great, square hall, with 
its s Christmas draperies of green wreaths, aud 
r off ke the room she hod left flooded with crimson 
ia ^ £ht iu every nook and cranny from a great 
a P^'re on a wide hearth in the wall, 
d up^ ua Aurelius and Arnold Silver, sitting in the 11- 
rary, one reading the other smoking, heard a 
e gub^ y which rang through the house, aud a heavy 
befo^dl. 

ight ljJ They rushed into the hall and at the foot of 
the W,ie wide staircase lay Violet, like an image of 
kperfb- l0 w, perfectly unconscious, a look of intensest 
ire* 1 ” ^ ^rror frozen on her lovely face, 
iitiw it j never knew her to faint before,” said Ar- 
j«ir ild Silver, quaking in every limb, as Aurelius 
fted her from the ground, and carried her into 
8 ‘e dining-room. “My darling ! What can have 
rfd i appened ?” 

h 0® 

“Nothing,” said Aurelius, quietly, “ because 
fri- 18 never has fainted, that is no reason thatshe 
lou l d do so. She has not seemed herself 
late.” 

lalc ^ ^ er Yery tenderly and gently on a 
Atot* >uch ’ touch l n « h er cheek caressingly with his 
i litf b Uj * ers as he did so. 

» nvU Jj ; “Sho is reviving,” he said, quietly. 

it i® 


CHAPTER IV. 

VIOLET’S story. 

“ And so, It being Christmas Eve,” said Vio- 
let,” and Just our own four selves here I will tell 
you a story.” 

It was after dinner. The dessert was on the 
table, wine flusliing redly, a glow of rare exotics 
in a great silver basket, peaches blushing in 
dainty Sfivres dishes. A saucy page In the same 
priceless ware, holding aloft a basket of grapes 
like amethysts and emeralds, and tho firelight 
and lamplight flowing over all. 

The Silvers had drawn from tho tablo and 
were gathered round tho flro, which burned 
royally as a Christmas flro should, and In its 
full glow sat Violet, at her father’s feet, as 
Charlie had called her, a lovely Idyll of the sea- 
son. She was herself again, and tho holly ber- 
ries gleaming in the glossy coronal on her gold- 
en head wore not more vividly crimson than 
her checks and lips. Her eyes were starry, 
shining, dilated, wonderful in their rapid changes 
of expression as she looked from ono to the other 
of the group. She looked at Aurelius Silver, as 
he sat on the opposite side of the hoarth, hlu no- 
blo face and head thrown finely out by tho ruby 
velvet back of the deep chair in which ho sat 
and she smiled, as she spoke. Sho held In her 
hand a fan of white feathers, the handle of ru- 
bies and dead gold, and when she drooped her 
head, its shade fell across her face. 

“A time honored custom at Christmas-tide,” 
said her father. Do you remember, Aurelius 
how our poor father and mother used to tell us 
youngsters Christmas tales, in this very room ?” 
“ I remember,” said Aurelius Silver, quietly. 
“ And mdro Margaton’s tales of tho Loup- 
Garou and Feu-follet,in the nursery?” conti- 
nued Arnold, “and how frightened I used to be. 
You never feared anything during the whole 
course of your existence I do believe, Aurelius.” 
Aurelius Silver started very slightly, and 
looked at his brother, but In his usual composed 
tones he said : 

“ Let us hear Violet’s story, by all means. It 
is not likely to be very fearful, is it, Pussle?” 
“No,” said Violet, eagerly, “ it Is a story Just 
about people like ourselves. There could be 
nothing very fearful about us for Instance, could 
there, uncle Aurelius?” 

“No,” 6ald Aurelius, smiling strangely, as he 
looked into the fire. “ We are anciently respect- 
able, commonplace people. Far abovo cause 
for remorse. Infinitely beyond temptation.” 

“ Go on, Violet,” said Charlie, looking curious- 
ly at ills father, the vibration of whoso voice 
sounded unfamiliar. Indeed of late a certain 
strangeness had crept into the life of Aurelius 
Silver, noticeably during the few weeks usher- 
ing in the holy Christmas, and which had not 
escaped tho keen young eyes of Violet and Char- 
lie. 

Arnold Silver had hitherto been aloue In the 
almost princely generosity, which, at this sea- 
son especially, had made the name of Silver a 
word honored aud blest amongst the poor of the 
city, but this year Aurelius had borne his part 
generously, not appearing in the deeds of mercy 
himself, but deputing Violet In many cases, his 
brother iu others, as the almoners of his bounty. 
If possible he was quieter, more reticent than 
ever, though at times a strange disturbance 
seemed to reign in his soul, and he would retire 
from the society of tho family remaining se- 
cluded for many hours at a stretch lu his libra- 
ry. Who shall say what phantom of remorse 
sat by his board, visible but to himself? Who 
shall tell the anguish of such a soul as his re- 
flecting on the second of temptation which had 
been sufficient to hurl from its high place of ar- 
rogant security that cold and Jealous integrity, 
that stern god honor which he had erected into 
a deity and bowed the knee to idolatrously ? Its 
crest had towered to the skies, its feet of clay 
were on the shifting sands. There bo no such 
doughty Iconoclast for your Idol of self-security, 
as temptation, a truth Aurejius Sliver had 
waded through a sea of fire to learn aud under- 
stand. 

How often the hideous memory of that star- 
lit aud peaceful night, on which he had fled, 
as much morally a murderer as Cain, from the 
lake, returned upon his soul no one but him- 
self could tell, for the secret was buried, and 
would for ever remain buried in his own breast. 
This upas-tree memory had borne some good 
fruit. When he found Charlie firm as a rock in 
his determination to remain faithful to the me- 
mory of Daisy Leighton he had not urged him 
or threatened, or disowned him, as most assur- 
edly he would havo once done. 

“Walt!” he had said quietly, “if you retain 
the same mind at Christmas, I will speak no 
more to you on the subject. But let the matter 
rest until then. You are very, very young, and 
youth Is the changeful April time of a man’s 
life. Walt.” 

And Charlie had waited, but as wo havo seeD, 
changed not at all. 

Through his soul there ever rang an appealing 
and plaintive voice, “Keep my memory green!” 

“ Papa !” said Violet, putting her hand on her 
father’s, and turning her wistful eyes to his, “In 
my story there is a girl, like me, arid perhaps 
you will think her wicked and ungrateful to her 
father who was Just like you, but you will hear 
all about her quite to the end before you say so. 
Won’t you dear?” 

“ If she Is like my little girl, sho can’t be very 
bad,” said Arnold Silver, laughing proudly, and 
patting her pretty hand as it rested on his; " but 
go on, my dear, we are all anxiety.” 

Violet clasped her hands on her lap and fixed 
her eyes musingly on the leaping amethyst and 
molten gold of the flames licking the great sides 


of the maple legs on the huge andirons. »« Aboot 
fifteen years ago there were two brothers, 
partners In a groat business, Just, papa, as you 
and uncle Aurelius are, and one of them had 
two sons and the other ono ouly little child, a 
little girl, and tho two mothers were dead. Now 
the elder brother, the father of the two boys, 
was a strange man, cold and haughty and like 
Iron In everything ho said and did, and when 
his wife died, he was very fond of her , ancle 
Aurelitts, he grew colder and harder, until It 
seemed as though he had but two aims in life, 
to heap up Wealth nad to bo known amongst 
men as of spotless integrity. Ho did not seem 
to care for his children, though of course that 
was Impossible, because the elder, who was about 
eighteen, was like the dear mother who had 
died, and a generous high spirited lad, and I 
am quits sure all tho time the father hardly 
seemed to know ho had a son, ho was proud 
and fond of this boy, only it was not his way to 
show his heart to the world. And tho youngest, 
a littlo child of six, was It likely he did not lovo 
tho littlo motherless thing dearly ? Of course 
every one horo knows how Impossible that is,” 
said Violet confidently, “ don’t, we papa ?” “ I 
suppose so, Pussle,” said Arnold Silver very 
soberly, and looking straight at tho fire. Aurelius 
was silent, his face a littlo in the shadow of the 
Jutting marblo pillar supporting tho chimney- 
piece. His nieco glanced at him and stole her 
hand into her father’s. Her eyes were very 
bright, her sweet young voice steady and dear 
as silver as sho wont on,— 

“ How much that poor man was to bo pitied ! 
Ho was so absorbs! in his own business thai ho 
had no time to seo the evil which was gather- 
ing round his older son, and had he seen it, I 
don’t think ho would havo moved a finger to 
save him. Not that he meant to be cruel, you 
mustn’t think that for a moment, but ho said 
and thought that for a truly honorable and 
upright man there was no such thing as tempta- 
tion. Those who fell,' fell from Inclination, and 
as they fell, so for him, should they lie. So It 
camo about that ono day, the proof was brought 
home to him that his son, the eldor one, had 
forged his name for a trifling sum — Did you 
speak uncle ?” 

“No,” said Aurelius Silver, but he had made 
a sudden movement which had attracted her at- 
tention. 

“Well, tho boy’s father, quietly turned him 
adrift * to herd’, as he said, ‘with tho dregs of 
the earth his crime had levelled him with.’ I 
don’t believe ho seemed angry even, but none of 
us can fancy what ho felt in his secret, soul. Ho 
must have thought that perhaps if he had acted 
differently himself, watched and guarded the 
boy from corrupt influences, this would not have 
happened, and how l liow dreadful that thought 
must have been. But tho boy disappeared.” 

“ And your story ends,” said Aurelius Silver, 
but not looking at her. . 

“No I” cried Violet, “it has a sequel, uncle 
Aurelius, let mo go on 1” 

Aurelius Silver was silont and Arnold turned 
his cordial face towards him, with a mingled 
aspect of entreaty and command. 

“ Let hor go on, Aurelius, the 3equel is new to 
us both.” 

“He went,” said Violet, rising and leaning 
towards her uncle, her voice broken, her cheeks 
paling and flaming, her eyes fixed on his, “ he 
wont to another country, and alone battled for 
fifteen long and lonely years with the world. 
Ho had a great heart, this boy, and it carried 
him on eagle wings, far above the associations 
suoh as they were, of his former life. He ac- 
quired wealth, and in tho faint hope that his 
father had forgotten all but that he was his 
eldest son, ho turned his steps homewards. He 
met ilia cousin, now a woman grown, how it 
does not matter, and oh ! papa, she was very, 
very like me, but don’t begin to hate her Just 
yet, and ho begged that she would try to soften 
his father towards him, and from one thing to 
another, the girl and he got to love each other 
better than all the world. They met very often 
in secret, though it was the wish of both 
families that sho should marry her young 
cousin, now a man, and sho promised, against 
he returned from California, where he had to 
go to look to his affairs, to beg his father to 
forgive him ; but she was such a coward,” cried 
Violet bursting into tears, “as well as such a 
wicked, deceitful thing to her owu father who 
was the best and dearest in the whole wide 
world, that she put off speaking until Christmas 
Eve, and ohl uncle, you must finish the story,” 
and Violet flashed into her father’s arms, which 
foldod tightly about her, aud hid her face amid 
the ruffles decorating his expansive chest. 

“Aurelius Silver,” said Arnold, solemnly as 
Violet trembled in his arms, “ I charge you to 
finish it as your heart aud conscience urge you 
to do. Reflect where tho chiefest fault lay.” 

A peculiar smile, gracious yet shadowed, 
crossed the lofty face of Aurelius Silver. He 
rose aud came towards them. 

« Doubly my daughter l” he said, taking 
Violet into his arms, and kissing her pure, 
young brow, “ the good Angel of tbis Christmas 
Eve. You shall finish your Christmas tale as 
you will.” 

“ Papa dear,” cried Violet, “ tell mo that you 
don’t hate me dreadfully, but I couldn’t help it, 
Indeed I couldn’t!’ 1 

“I’ll g£t over It In time, Pussie,” said Arnold 
with twinkling eyes. “ I’ve known it all along. 
But come, let us see Aurelius tho younger,” 

“Did you know of this?” queried Aurelius 
Silver turning to Charlie as Violet fled, rosy as 
Aurora, with smiles anil blushes Into the hall. 

“ Yes,” said Charlie, simply, “ but it is only of 
late I knew that Violet’s amr is my brother.” 


9he came back dinging to his arm, % man 
with dark, lustrous eyes and tho kingly port of 
the Sliver’s, but with a face all his own and his 
dead mother’s. Sho left him, however, and 
stood by her father, and Aurelius looking 
steadfastly at him, clasped his outstretched 
hand In his and held it In a firm grasp. “ You 
are welcome 1” he said, and still holding it 
turned to Ills brother. 

“Arnold,” he said, “ where Is your welcome?” 
“ Hero 1” said Arnold Silver, taking Violet’s 
rosy hand and placing It In his nephew’s, “one 
more expressive than words. But no California, 
remember. I cannot part from her.” 

“ A good gift 1” said Aurelius Silver musingly. 
“ Charlie, sho might havo been yours. Your 
brother Is leaving us,” he said turning to hl 9 
elder son, “on account, as perhaps you are 
aware, of a certain sad event dating some four 
months back?” 

“ I havo heard of It,” said the young man In a 
tono of quiet, yet heartfelt sympathy, and 
Violet’s pretty head drooped sadly. She had no 
spell to dissolve the trouble which was to darken 
the wholo of that young life. 

“ Violet,” said her uncle, after a moment’s 
pause, “ as Charlie’s promised bride, I bought 
you a set of Jewels, as the befchrothed of my son 
Aurelius I should like to clasp them on you.” 

“ Thank you, uncle,” said Violet, and as he 
left the room, she went up to Charlie, and 
looked at him with sad eyes. 

“ This Christmas has held nothing for you,” 
she said, “ it is very sad.” 

“Except a darling sister and brother,” said 
Charlie, clasping her hands in his. 

“And wife 1” said the voice of Aurelius Silver 
behind them. 

They turned their faces to him, in a silence 
born of awe. A pallid silence through which 
Violet’s voice raug out in wild exultation, 

“Daisy I Oh Charlie, this was the ghost I 
saw to-day l” 

Aurelius Silver stood towering like some lofty 
column, crested with sparkling snow and by hia 
side a dark and beautiful little creature, whose 
wide and speaking eyes were fixed on Charlie’* 
face. 

“Take her,” said Aurelius Sliver smiling, 
“sho Is yours. That night when she fell into 
the lake, It was my fortune to save her young 
life. I had her brought here iu order to test the 
real strength of your affection for her, deter- 
mined that sho should bo yours If I found you 
true to her memory ou this day. Charlie !” he 
said abruptly with a sudden change of voice, 
“ no inuro of this Idea of leaving me. I am old 
and I wish my children about me. Will my 
Christmas gift bind you to your home ?” 

Charlie’s answer need not be recorded, suffice 
it to say that iu the happy sileuce which suc- 
ceeded it, the silvery clock on the chlmuoy 
piece rang out twelve ! 

“See!” said Violet Silver, as tho last stroke 
died away, “it la Christmas morning.” 

And in tho dawning of that gracious day we 
will loavo them. 

No ono ever knew the fearful temptation 
which for a second had mastered Aurellua 
Silver, and no one over knew, except him, that 
Daisy had not fallen into the lake by merest 
accident, no, not even her husband. 

No ono kuow how potent the bitter experience 
of that night had been In stirring tho soul of 
Aurellua Silver to its depths, or how tho latent 
fire of human sympathy and affection burned so 
iato but so warmly in his soul. 


THE MYSTERY OP VISCOUNT BOIVLDODT. 


A WEST-END ROMANCE. 


by aisouoa Augustus sala. 


His lordship was furious, and all the attempts 
to pacify him were the Ulsmalest of failures. 
“ Never,” he said solemnly to her ladyship, 
“never,” and as he spoke he added weight to 
his injunction by bringing down his finely- form- 
ed but somewhat gouty hand on a buhl tablo 
covered with glmcracks from Dresden, aud 
causing those tiny magots to shiver iu their por- 
celain shoes, — “never let me hear the name of 
that abandoned, that hardened prodigal again I 
I absolutely forbid its being pronounced in thl* 
house. He is a disgrace to his family, te hi* 
order, and to tho profession to which lie belong- 
ed.” And having delivered himself of this ter- 
rible denunciation, his lordship buttoned hi* 
coat across his noble breast, leant ono hand on 
his hip, and extended tho other iu a monitory 
manner towards his lady, looking in this atti- 
tude remarkably like Scipio Africanus, or the 
late Lord Grey in tho act of moviug the second 
reading of the Reform Bill. I think, by the 
way, it was Lord John who moved it; but that 
matters little. 

Her ladyship wept. How could she refrain 
from tears, seeing that the hardened prodigal 
whom sho had just heard denounced, repudiated, 
and banished from tho paternal roof — repre- 
sented for the nonce by a back drawing- 
room in a private hotel in Jermyn-street 
— was her own son? Du reste, her lady- 
ship was continually weeping. Iu her Inter- 
esting youth her nursemaids were wont to 
address her reproachfully as “ Cry-baby,” and 
to speak of her contumeliously, when she was 
out of hearing, as that “ whining littlo puss.’ 1 
In the Brigade of Guards (to which her son bad, 
alas 1 belonged) they used to coll her Lady 
Waterworks. 



FAVORITE. 



December 28 , 1872 . 


Her ladyship’s spouse was the Right Honor- 
able the Earl of Impycue. His lordship owned 
estates of immense extent in several oountles, 
several coal-mines In the North, and a slate- 
qnarry in Wales; and Impycue-terrace and 
Bowldout-street, in the cathedral city of Fusty- 
ford, belonged to him ; but all his broad acres 
were mortgaged several times over, and he had 
no money. His wife had no money : that is to 
say, her lord and her trustees between them 
had muddled it away, somehow. Carlos de Veu 
Dunnop, by courtesy Viscount Bowldout, his 
lordship's only son, and heir to the earldom, had 
no money. In the entire family there was not 
any cash. 

Bowldout, the abandoned and hardened prodi- 
gal, had expectations, but they all eame to no- 
thing. His uncle, Major-general Dunnop, for- 
merly of the H.E.I.C.’s army, ought to have left 
him several lacs, or crores, of rupees — at all 
events, a prodigious quantity of money. He 
did not do anything of the kind, bequeathing 
his large fortune, his indigo plantations, and his 
opium farms to a lady of dark complexion and 
of the Mahometan persuasion, with a numerous 
young family, all as fat as butter, and of the 
color of Epp’s cocoa. Then old Sir Thomas 
Roper, one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and his mother's brother, had been con- 
fidently expected to make young Viscount 
Bowldout his heir. He was a bachelor, and had 
saved many thousands at the bar before he was 
made a Judge. Sir Thomas died from the ef- 
fects of indigestion after dining with the Wor- 
shipful Company of Ratcatchers at their Hall 
in Cateaton-street, and he left all his money to 
the Asylum for Idiots. The Hon. Miss Dunnop in- 
deed, that wealthy spinster of Grosvenor-square, 
his aunt, left him a thumping legacy— enough 
to have rehabilitated the fortunes of the entire 
family— but the old lady having been, unfortu- 
nately, in her latter years somewhat eccentric 
— keeping squirrels in her bedroom; always 
dining in a cocked- hat, with nine wax candles 
on the table; frequently calling in Italian 
hurdygurdy grinders, Ethiopian serenaders, and 
the like to discourse sweet music to her, and 
regaling them with potted meats and sherry 
wine— distant relatives, to whom she didn’t 
leave anything in her will, started the hypothe- 
sis that the Hon. Miss Dunnop was mad. So 
the estate was thrown into Chancery, and must 
have hurt itself in the fall, since it lay in Lin- 
coln's-inn for many years without moving, and 
apparently unconscious. At all events, nobody 
got any money, the lawyers excepted : the costs 
always being costs in the cause. 

So there was 44 nae luck at a' ” about the 
noble house of Dunnop. Chronic poverty did 
net, however, prevent the Earl of Impycue from 
living on the fat of the land, from sitting at 
quarter sessions and sending poachers to gaol 
for having pheasants' eggs in the crowns of 
their hats, and imprisoning little children for 
plucking turnips or sprigs of lavender. Poverty 
did not hinder him from giving balls and dinner- 
parties ; it did not prevent her ladyship from 
appearing at court, covered with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, and with a satin train 
several feet in length behind her. There are 
some people who must have a carriage and two 
horses to it. Lady Impycue always had. If 
you ask me who paid for It, or for the clothes 
she wore, or the food she ate, I must reply that 
I really don’t know. In Vanity Fair we get oc- 
casional glimpses of how the Rawdon Crawleys 
contrived to get on, — not precisely so as to make 
both ends meet, but at all events to lace the 
corset of genteel existence with sufficient close- 
ness to hide the beggar’s smock beneath ; but 
their “nothing a year ” was, after all, mere a 
faoon de parler than an absolute reality. Raw- 
don won money at cards somehow, and Becky 
borrowed freely from the Marquis of Steyne. 
Now, the Earl of Impycue had never been ac- 
cused of a tendency to play ; it was his grand- 
father, the first earl, who had originally “dip- 
ped " the estate by gambling ; and it was very 
certain that nobody would lend the Countess of 
Impycue any money. Yet they rubbed along 
somehow, had the best of everything, and a box 
at the Opera, and always dined at eight. I think 
they must have lived on air — or on the wind of 
their nobility, so to Bpeak. 

Carlos de Veu Dunnop, Lord Viscount Bowld- 
out, was deeply in debt when he went to Eton, 
at the mature age of ten years ; at least, the 
cake-woman, and the lady who sold sweetstufT, 
and the hunchbacked old man who dealt in 
tops, marbles, balls, and hockey-sticks, in the 
neighborhood of the residence of the Reverend 
Lancelot Graves, Montpelier-road, Twickenham, 
who had the honor to prepare his lordBhip for 
the great public seminary Just named, all de- 
clared that the heir to the earldom of Impycue 
owed them “no end of money.” It may be 
said, likewise, that he was remotely in debt to 
the Rev. Lancelot himself; for that respectable 
private tutor's bill for board and education re- 
mained in an unsettled condition when the 
youthful viscount was transferred to the “ dis- 
tant spires and antique towers” which are 
visible at the Eton Playing-fields. Who paid 
the two hundred guineas per annum more or 
less requisite for keeping a boy at Eton must 
be accounted one of the mysteries of the noble 
family I am celebrating, since very little credit, 
I understand, is given by the tutors and dames 
at the college where 44 grateful service still 
adores her Henry’s holy shade.” Stay, the 
Hon. Miss Dunnop was still alive, and had not 
yet become so eccentric as to partake of her 
meals in a cocked-hat, when young Carlos went 
to Eton. Perhaps she paid her nephew’s school 
bills. 

His iittle bills she assuredly did not pay for 


blm f and from the barmaid at the 44 Christo- 
pher,” who had trusted his lordship tor beer, 
cold gin-and-water, Abernathy biscuits, pork 
pies, and cigars — probably eonsumed on Sun- 
days, and in church- time — to his purveyor of 
ericket-bats and rackets, his supplier of tarts 
and ginger-beer, and the ingenious mechanic 
who mended the watch — who paid for it? — 
whose works he was always breaking, the 
memory of Carlos de Veu Dunnop, Viscount 
Bowldout, lingered for many sad years in the 
fond hearts of the tradespeople of Eton, Slough, 
and Windsor. They would never forget him, 
they said pathetica! /. Some of these simple 
folk went even farther in their affectionate 
familiarity. They spoke of their absent debtor 
as a 44 little scamp.” 

It is needless to follow the brilliant career of 
my noble hero at the University of Oxford. He 
left without taking a degree; but though he 


taohed friend Vlsoount Bowldout of the Grena- 
dier Guards. 

I think it was tor fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds fifteen shil- 
lings and fourpence threefarthings that the 
young gentleman was bankrupt, in the spring 
of 18 — . Half the Commercial Directory , in the 
shape of tailors, shirtmakers, bootmakers, 
hosiers, Jewellers, livery-stable and hotel 
keepers, wine-merohants, and fanoy stationers, 
seemed to be present in Basinghall-street to 
present their proof of debts. Strangely enough, 
there were no bill-discounters in the list of 
creditors, and on this ciroumstance the learned 
Commissioner warmly complimented the noble 
bankrupt when he allowed him to pass his ex- 
amination ; the truth being that no discounter 
in London would have 44 done ” any of his lord- 
ship’s 44 paper,” even at six times sixty per cent 
interest. 44 He never had a rap, and he never 



and Wayte, Lombard-street), the 

net and banker, when he ^ave had in 

marriage and for the asking Clem 8 

lina Argentina Cramshovel,the baronet-bakert 

only child and heiress. It is true that she wa. 
much marked with the small-poxand had only 
one eye, but then how very rich ®be to be 
Now do you understand why my lord was furi. 
ous, why my lady wept? and now can you 
comprehend how Fanny Clearthom was expel, 
led from Sir John's big house in 
how Lady Cramshovel denounced the banished 
governess as a designing minx; while Clemen, 
tina Angelina Argentina said meekly that she 
forgave the crawling serpent from the bottom 
of her heart— when a woman says that she for- 
gives you from the bottom of her heart^you had 
better make your will ; it is all over with yon 
—and how Lord Viscount Bowldout arrived at 
the conclusion that he haul rather made a mesa 
of matters generally, and that he was in a 
“doosid fix.” It was the opinion of his lord- 
ship’s former comrades in the Guards, and from 
which gallant corps he had long since sold oat, 
that Bowley had 44 gone a mucker,” and 44 come 
a cropper.” They were 44 horsey * young men, 
and spoke habitually in the stable argott so dear 
to the British youth. 


MB. ROOTY MAKES A PROPOSAL* 


made no figure in the schools, he was always 
Immersed in books. There was scarcely a 
ledger in a tradesman’s shop in the High-street 
without whole pages being devoted to records 
of the academioal Indebtedness of Viscount 
Bowldout. 

After this he went into the Guards. I have 
heard that he had nine tailors ; that he 44 tub- 
bed ” every morning with three bottles of eau- 
de-cologne to his bath ; that he bad fourteen 
horses in his stable — or somebody else’s stable, 
which amounted to the same thing ; and that 
he thought nothing of giving — or rather owing, 
the terms are convertible — half-a-guinea for a 
lily-of-the- valley to wear in the button-hole of 
his coat. He betted heavily, and stood to win 
thirty thousand, they say, on Dicky Sam, the 
Derby favorite, that went dead lame on the 
morning of the race ; and he was associated in 
some mysterious manner with the Royal De- 
pravity Theatre at the period when that favorite 
place of entertainment was under the manage- 
ment of Miss Maggie Beaumanois (nie Scruff), 
formerly of the corps de ballet. Maggie lived 
at the Boltons, S.W., in very grand style. You 
remember her piebald ponies, her Dutoh pug, 
and her diminutive tiger in buckskins and top- 
boots, — those articles were all gifts from her at- 


will have a rap, unless he gets that Chancery 
soot, and he won’t get it,” quoth Mr. Lee Vigh 
Sharp, of Knaves’-inn, to Mr. Solomon Flat- 
eatcher, of Little Sabretasche-street, when the 
prospects of the youthful bankrupt were dis- 
cussed. 

This, then, was the 44 hardened and abandon- 
ed prodigal” whom his noble papa felt com- 
pelled to repudiate and renounce — I will not say 
to disinherit, since his lordship had nothing to 
leave his heir save his title and his debts. But 
why, it may be asked, was the Earl of Impycue 
in such a terrible rage with his son? Was 
running into debt unknown in the family ? 
Was not, Indeed, the young man rather to be 
congratulated than censured, on having posi- 
tively got into debt to the tune of nearly fifteen 
thousand pounds without a shilling wherewith 
to discharge his liabilities? I am somewhat of 
opinion, that Viscount Bowldout’s bankruptcy 
had very little to do with the Earl of Impycue’s 
indignation against him, and that the real rea- 
son for the paternal wrath was this : that the 
improvident and ungrateful young man had 
had the Inconceivable folly to fall over head 
and ears in love with Fanny Clearthom, a 
pretty but penniless governess in the family of 
Sir John Ciamshovei (Cramshovel, Scales by, 


One afternoon, at the height of the London 
season, Viscount Bowldout was walking some-| 
what gloomily through Curzon-street, Mayfair, 4 
into which thoroughfare he had entered by the 
narrow passage which leads from Hay-hill bj 
the garden wall of Landsdowne House, on hii 
way to Hyde-park. It accorded with his lord- 
ship’s purpose to avoid the more populotu 
thoroughfares of Piccadilly, in which number* 
of his lordship’s tradesmen— those he had pat- 
ronised since his bankruptcy, and who were 
wont upon occasion to be Indecorously importu- 
nate (this is a sadly democratic age) — had their 
places of business. Being utterly ruined, Lord 
Bowldout had naturally residential chambers in 
Pall-mall and a stall at the Opera, and carefully 
kept hiw name on the books of all his club*. 
The Committee of the Junior Lavender Kid 
Glove behaved most handsomely during the 
trying period of his lordship’s bankruptcy. Hi* 
lordship’s want of gaiety on the afternoon in 
question was not due, I should say, to the gene- 
ral embarrassment of his affairs. He had been 
born in a muddle, and he very probably thought 
himself predestined to die in one. He was 
melancholy because he wanted a flower for hii 
button-hole, and he happened to have overrun 
his credit — or rather, the credit of his credit} 
the ghost of his tick, as he pathetically called it 
— with every one of his florists, and to be with- 
out half-a-crown in his pocket wherewith to 
purchase the wonted floral decoration. 

44 Hafternoon, my lud ; ’ope your ludship'i 
well,” the Viscount heard a voice very familiar 
to him exclaim close by him. He raised bis 
eyes— he had been gazing at the pavement, a* 
though in hopes of seeing lilies-of-the-valley 
sprout from the interstices of the flags — and saw 
standing at the door of a greengrocer’s florist’* 
and fruiterer’s shop a face and form very 
familiar to him. They belonged to John 
Rooty, formerly butler to his noble father. 

44 There’s tick for a flower, then, at all events,’ 
thought Viscount Bowldout, as he condescend- 
ingly returned the ex-butler’s salute, and at hi* 
respectful invitation entered his small but 
cleverly-stocked establishment. 

That little matter of the flower for the button 
hole was soon settled. 44 1 don’t think I need 
book it, my lud,” quoth Mr. Rooty with jocular 
deference. 44 It ain’t the first bokay your 
lordship’s family had from me. Lord ! how her 
ladyship used to stick it up for flowering-plant* 
at her at ’omes.” . „ 

44 I’ve nothing to do with my family s debt* 
interposed his lordship testily. 44 They’ve all cut 
me— cut me dead, Rooty, because I’ve gone to 
smash.” He was a simple-minded young noble- 
man, and was not averso to using the naive 
patois popular at music-halls and on the knife* 
boards of omnibuses. 

44 Know hall about it, my lud. No hoffenc* 
went on the retired cellarer. 44 Your ludshlp 
must be getting hawtol ’ard hup.” 

“Hard up isn’t the word,” said Viscount 
Bowldout wearily. 44 I’m cornered. I can’t go 
to my clubs, because I owe the waiters money# 
It’s a real smash. I shall have to sweep * 
crossing, or go on the stage and play the hind 
legs of the hippy-pippy-what-d’ye-call-’m in tin 
pantomime.” 

“’Ope not, my lud. When things come te 
the worst they must mend, so my old womij 
says. Maybe, my lud, I could give you a lift 
that would be of some service to you.” 

44 You, Rooty ?” _ 

44 Well, look here, my lud. I’m a hold suwenl 
of the family. It’s true that your pa never paid 
me my wages, and borrowed money besidfl* 
and that your ma went tick with me fof 
flowerin’-plants till flesh and bloud couldnl 
stand it no longer; but the ’ouse of Dunnopi 
brought me into Bussiety, and sussiety is whil 
I want. My lud, I ham a hambitious man.” 

44 Indeed, Rooty !” 

44 Hi always were, from a knifeboy uppardi 
This shop is hall very well, and my old womai 
turns in a good bit o’ money. Hi’ve done prett] 
comfortable too by attendin’ dinner-partie* 
and the pastrycook’s shop hopposite, which 
send hout dinners, is mine.” 

44 By Jove, you’re a regular financier, RootJ 
You’ll be a Rothschild some of these day* 1 
broke in Lord Bowldout, quite interested. 

44 Hi wouldn’t bemean myself to be hany thin| 
so low,” resumed the vinofloral pastrycook 
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t “The wine-merchant’s cellarage hunder 'Odges 
““•* the tailor’s, In Jermyn-street, Is mine. But my 
st J views Is *lgher ; ’lgher, my lud, They haspires 
““i to hupholstery." 
wtt “To what?” 

waj u To hupholstery,” solemnly went on the 
^ ambitious Rooty. 44 Likewise, with a view to 
Mt hauctioneering, which, bein’ negleoted in my 
bown heddlcation, I am ’avln’ my son James 
^ given classical tooition in one of the best com- 
p merclal hacademles at ’Oxton. Han huphol- 
^ sterer, a fash’nable hupholsterer and hauc- 
le ^ tioneer in St. James’s-street, I ’ave made up my 
mind to be.” 

rtito 44 And why not an undertaker too, eh. Rooty ?” 
f ^ “ Why not, hlndeed ! You may chaff, my lud ; 
^ but let me tell you that hundertaking comes 
^»!natteral halter hupholstery and hauctioneering; 

and let me tell you, that when you get into the 
<hli line of berryin’ dooks and herls, there’s a deal 
W of meat on the transaction.” 

* ioK 44 1 don’t think you’ll get much out of my 
M'r governor’s fhneral,” the candid Viscount re- 
am* marked. 44 Besides, we’ve had tick at Banting’s 
W* for the last three-quarters of a century.” 

44 BUt hain’t o’ berryin* you hi'm thinkin’, my 
lud,* replied the greengrocer amicably. 44 HI 
want to put you In the way of makin’ a livin’. 
hekZJo you want to make one ?” 
dLjt 44 Yes; if Pm not obliged to work for it,” he 
t, Hi: answered with perfect simplicity, 
iredi; 44 I’ll go bail that you sha’n’t ’ave to work 
[ayi*arder than ever you did in your life* You don’t 
ue,acall goin’ hout to dinner ’ard work?” 
i ha 44 No, not very.” 

pop 44 Good I Now, will your ludshlp go out to 
i s:: dinner at height o’clock to-morrow evening at 
i bid the ’ouse of — here he consulted a large ao- 
count- book — “Singleton Fytch Fytch, Esquire, 
j ^Boanerges-gate, ’Yde park ?” 

-lad: “But I’m not asked, and I don’t know the 
man from Adam.” 

ante “Never mind that. You’ll be asked by the 
I (j.; first post to-morrow mornln’. Will you go ? You 
l^fcnow a hold suvvent wouldn’t deceive you. 
!Ddtf J* an< * look ’©re, my lud. Hif you want a cool 
Inri* undered, Jest to set you straight a little, Jest put 
y° ur 'and to a Hi Howe Hew, and the money’s 
^ yours as soon as I can get it out of the cash- box 
glfH the back parlour.” 
tod* • • 

ytto Mr. Rooty, of Curzon -street, Mayfair, green- 
Hf ’grocer, fruiterer, and florist, interested in the 
/ /or pastrycook’s shop over the way, and In the wir 3 - 
oremierchant’s premises under Mr. Hodge’s, the 
crritallor, in Jermyn-street, was not exactly the 
c&ltemocklng fiend Mephistopheles ; nor had Viscount 
>e vBowldout much of the stuff of Dr. Heinrich Faust 
fittin his composition. Still there was a compact 
entered into between the Viscount and the 
idsbambitious greengrocer, that summer afternoon. 
amiThe next morning Lord Bowldout received at his 
ised chambers a card of large dimensions and highly 
aent?lazed, in which Mr. and Mrs. Singleton Fytch 
e.v&Fytch of Boanerges-gate, Hyde-park, solicited 
.and&he honour of Viscount Bowldout’s company at 
flondinner that evening at eight o’clock, r.s.v.p. 
rm iA_nd Viscount Bowldout went to the dinner, and 

0 Jenjoyed himself tolerably well at a sumptuous 

1 ftibanquet with a host and hostess and a number 
eve*of guests, none of whom he had ever met before 
desfcn his life. 

id at The Viscount almost entirely absented himself 
ia U from his accustomed haunts during the re- 
nainder of the season. The gallant dandies, 
ljuttiis ex .chums, opined that 44 Bowley” was “up 
air* tree” and “keeping dark.” Some said that 
! ]o (d© had gone to Australia ; others that he was at 
U Hombourg, backing zero. Sir Benjamin Back- 
i^joite declared that Bowldout had married a 
^.pl/realthy old female at Cheltenham, and was 
loomed to constant attention on her cats ; and 
jde^oseph Surface, Esq., was truly sorry to think 
. e ali*o» but feared — he strongly and sadly feared — 

, gc^hat the misguided young man had cut his 
ng r'hroat, and that the awful tragedy had been 
he crushed up. It was at Calais, Joseph Surface, 
had been told. But though Lord Bowldout 
vaa seen no more in the club smoking-room, or 
*a(t the bow- windows thereof, he had by no means 
■ &di©u to London life. He dined out most 
issiduously. Lepoul, his valet (from whom, in- 
^eed, I obtained the materials for this veracious 
r ^tatory), showed me a whole pile of dinner in- 
vitations, all of which had been duly accepted 
gf{# md honoured between the months of May and 
August 18 — . For example, there were Mr. and 
j-drs. Jarvey Caddington, Peckhambury -square ; 
dr. and Mrs. Treblepippin, Spontella Lodge, 
/jombard-gardens West ; the Misses 


Tom Tupper, there are more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy. 

About this time, if you scanned the evening 
papers, and especially the Observer , oarefUlly, 
you might light on Viscount Bowldout’s name 
very frequently as a director of the Jemima- 
Jane Opal Mining Company (Limited), the Uni- 
versal Discount Association of the New Atlantic, 
the Credit Fonder of Utopia, the Hand-on- 
your-Throat Insurance Corporation, and kindred 
Joint-stock enterprises. Lord Viscount Bowldout 
was President of the Cosmopolitan Wash- 
ing, Ironing, Clear-starching, and Shirt-button 
Guarantee Society, and Deputy-chairman of the 
Intersolar Grand Trunk Railway. Meanwhile 
his lordship, although he began to look some- 
what pale and careworn, was, in a worldly sense, 
flourishing exceedingly. He drove a mail phaeton 
with two splendidly-matched bays, and he 
oould have driven four-in-hand had he liked, 
and have paid for his team too. He had an ac- 
count at a banking-house in Lombard street (O 
shallow Tom Tupper !), and that account was on 
the right side of the slate, and a very round one. 

Fortune favours the fortunate ; and there is 
nothing that succeeds like success. These may 
be platitudes; but they are true. Just as Lord 
Bowldout was beginning to think that he had 


flaxen hair, whom you may see sometimes 
trotting on his Shetland pony in Rotten-row, his 
bridle held by the stout coachman, mounted on 
a cob as stout, at his side. The Earl of Impycue 
has gone to the land where debtors are at rest, 
and Carlos his son— not a 44 hardened prodigal” 
— reigns in his stead. I think I can best explain 
the 44 Mystery” as related to me in his lordship’s 
own words, overheard one morning at breakfast 
by Lepoul, his man, who, besides, had known 
all about his master’s occult proceedings for a 
very long time. 

44 You see, my pet,” said his lordship, trifling 
with a patridge’s wing on his plate, 44 when I 
left the Guards, and the poor old governor turn- 
ed me up, and that bankruptcy business — I’ve 
paid all the fellows since then, with five per 
cent interest — was bothering me, I was awfully 
hard up, and didn’t know literally which way to 
turn. I was thinking of enlisting In the 
Carabineers, or something desperate of that 
sort. Well, you know Rooty, the rich auctio- 
neer, upholsterer, and undertaker, in St. James 
street ? He furnished this house, you remember. 
He’s disgustingly rich. They say he’s going into 
Parliament. Well, when I was at the lowest 
flow-water, he kept a little greengrocer’s shop 
in Mayfair. He had been buttler in our family, 
you know.. Well, he was a good-natured fellow, 



44 THE ANGEL OF THE LORD CAME DOWN, 
AND GLORY SHONE AROUND.” 


f oC i . JU “ 1Uttlu ' garut!US west ; ine .Misses Hyde, 
. w peatherumcrescent, Tanner’s-park ; Mr. and 
Figg * Sandilands Cottage, Cheshunt; Mr. 
™ *nd Mrs. Warmgoose, the Snippery, Acton ; 
nd many more. Besides the dinners, the 
discount found time to attend during the season 
jo less than a hundred and seventeen 44 at 
^omeg,” “assemblies,” and 44 thds dansantes.” 
00 have heard, too, that he was on more than one 
flcid’Coaslon seen at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, 
a aB 0 ,nd the Grand Hotel, Scarborough, in the 
5 *ompany of ladies and gentlemen gorgeously 
Wired, but personally unknown to the aristo- 
ratic acquaintances who, by chance, came 
prtT^oes him. Towards the close of the season 
Tom Tupper (the Marquis of Parnassus’s 
^purth son) being by chance in the City, hap- 
V#* ne d to meet Bowldout alighting from a 
Ransom in Lombard-street The Viscount 
aemed anxious to avoid Tom, and hurried up 
j^ie of the courts of the auriferous thoroughfare. 
’^Now what the doose was Bowley doing in 
\ ombard-street ?” Lord Tom Tupper continually 
,>tked during the next fortnight of all the friends 
I'Lfho would listen to him. “It ain’t possible, 

; ou know, that he’s got a banking account 
here, except on the wrong side of the slate.” 


money enough to marry little Fanny Clearthorn 
(to whom he had never, to his honour, been 
false), the Lord High Chancellor woke up one 
morning in a perfectly weasel-like state of wake- 
fulness, and delivered a decree which somehow 
had the effect of moving the Court of Probate, 
and the Court of Common Pleas, and all manner 
of subsidiary tribunals, and of arousing the very 
wildest excitement in Lincoln’s-inn and in the 
Inner and Middle Temple. No less than three 
leading articles were written in popular daily pa- 
pers on the Chancellor’s Judgment; the effect of 
which was that the embargo so long laid upon 
the estate of the Honourable Lucretia Honoris 
Dunnop, spinster, deceased, was all at once re- 
moved, and that a large property — mulcted, 
however, in a trifle like ten thousand pounds for 
costs — came into the sole and undivided posses- 
sion of the Hon. Carlos de Veu Dunnop, com. 
monly called Viscount Bowldout. He was re- 
conciled to his noble parents that very evening 
(how her ladyship wept !) ; and three weeks 
afterwards Fanny Clearthorn — the reotor of St. 
George's, Hanover square, aiding and abetting 
— became Lady Bowldout. Miss Clementina 
Angelina Argentina Cramshovel remains un- 
married. She is the Lady Superior of the Sister- 
hood of St Verges, Old Brompton. The good 
Sisters devoted themselves to educational work; 
and the Lady Superior, It is said, does not dis- 
approve of corporal chastisement in the train, 
ing of the young. 

But the “Mystery of Viscount Bowldout?” 
Well, there Is no longer a Lord Bowldout, or 
rather, the courtesy-title Is now held by a chub- 
by little boy with large blue eyes and curly 


and lent me same money, and then Well, 

when a fellow’s hard up he’s obliged to do very 
shady things. I used to go out to dinner far him.” 

“Go out to dinner for him ! What on earth 
do you mean, Charles V* asked Lady Impycue 
kissing her husband’s. forehead. 

44 Just what I say,” returned his lordship, 
swiftly avenging by the lex talionis the aggravat- 
ed assault Just recorded. 44 You see, Rooty was a 
pushing fellow, and had gone into the pastry- 
cook line, and used to send out dinners. He 
had no end of customers who had made heaps 
of money, but had been tradespeople, or some- 
thing of that sort, and didn’t know anybody in 
what is called 4 Society’ that they could ask to 
dine with them, or to come to their parties 
afterwards. They had lots of girls, but no men. 
Well, by Jove, if that Rooty didn’t serve his 
customers with guests as well as with dinners. 
I know he served them with ms, and I suppose 
he put me in the bill. You see I hadn’t a 
penny, but then I was a Lord, and that was 
something. By degrees, by going to and fro 
among them, I met a let of rich City fellows, 
and then I got made director of a lot of com- 
panies ; and they used to give me two guineas 
every time I went down to lunch in the board, 
room ; and besides, I got a lot of paid-up shares, 
and they used to tell me how to sell them at the 
right time ; and altogether I did very well, till 
the Chanoery suit turned up trumps ; and that’s 
all about 1ft, my darling.” Mime jeu in the 
aggravated assault department, as before. 

Suoh was the Mystery of Viscount Bowldout. 
Tom Tupper, you have not much money. Abi 
tUj ctfao similiter . 


SONG OF THE ANGEL8. 


Luke, n. 8—15. 


While shepherds watch’d their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord oame down, 

And glory shone around. 

Fear not, said he, (for mighty dread 
Had seiz’d their troubled mind,) 

Glad tidings of great joy 1 bring 
To you and all mankind. 

To you, in David’s town, this day 
Is born of David’s line 
The Saviour who is Christ the Lord ,*— 

And this shall be the sign : 

The heavenly Babe you there shall find 
To human view display’d, 

All meanly wrapt in swathing-bands, 

And in a manger laid. 

Thus spake the seraph, and forthwith 
Appear’d a shining throng 
Of angels, praising God, and thus 
Address’d their joyful song: 

All glory be to God on high, 

And to the earth be peace : 

Good-will henceforth from Heav’n to men 
Begin, and never cease. 


CLEVEDOX CHIMES : 
Their Christmas Peal for 1872. 


CHAPTER I. 

The bells of the village church of Clevedon 
were ringing out for morning service one bril- 
liant August day; and, mingling with their 
pleasant tones in the hot, lazy air, the voices 
and songs of the reapers, as they gathered in 
the golden corn, sounded like fragments of a 
grateful song. 

Clevedon was a small village about twenty 
miles’ south of London, so primitive that one 
could quite imagine it to be at least fifteen 
times that distance from the great metropolis ; 
and so exquisitely beautiful was its wooded 
scenery, its lightly swelling downs, and magni- 
ficent trees, that a painter might well have 
chosen it for the model of a perfect Euglish 
landscape. 

There were very few homesteads in Clevedon, 
and those few were far apart and solitary, yet 
all in keeping with the country round. They 
were old-fashioned homesteads, with gabled 
roofs and rustic porches, and large commo- 
dious rooms, and betokened plainly the well- 
doing of the various owners. 

Far back from the broad, high Portsmouth 
road, in Its park of vast extent, and surround- 
ed by its ancestral trees, stood the Manor of 
Clevedon, where lived the Squire — the largest 
landowner in the county — and his little daugh- 
ter, Sybil. 

Close to the square-towered church of Nor- 
man architecture which faced the village green, 
the white stone Vicarage, with its battlemented 
front, looked out from a wealth of foliage and 
luxuriant garden on to the silent homes of aU 
the holy dead. Here lived the clergyman — a 
widower for many years — and his only child. 

Squire Clevedon — as the country people usu- 
ally designated the owner of the Manor — looked 
oftener at Miss Rachel Grey in church than at 
any one or anything else, so rumour said. Be 
this as it may, Miss Rachel was totally uncon- 
scious of it at this period of our story ; and if 
it ever occurred to her 'father that the sweet 
face he loved so well was an object of attrac- 
tion to his rich neighbour, the Squire, it was 
only as an unpleasant thought to be dismissed, 
as soon as entertained, into the vague uncer- 
tainty from whence It had sprung. 

The present owner of Clevedon, it must be 
explained, was a very recent importation from 
nobody knew where. To Judge from his sun- 
burnt countenance, one might naturally con- 
clude that the greater part of his life — which 
had, perhaps, extended over some fifty years — 
had been passed under southern suns ; other- 
wise, all knowledge of his antecedents was 
merely chimerical. He had succeeded to the 
Clevedon estates — which were entailed — as the 
nearest relation of the late owner, although the 
relationship was somewhat remote, being only 
a cousin in the fourth or fifth degree. He was 
not a popular man with his tenantry : this is 
not to say that he was hard upon them, or 
ground them down to his own estimates of 
what rents in such a flourishing place should 
be ; but he exacted his 44 pound of flesh ” with 
scrupulous precision, neither more nor less. 
Strict, unwavering Justice was the rigid rule by 
which he measured out his duty to his fellow- 
man. There was no blending in his Inflexible 
heart of the mercy 44 that blesseth him that 
gives, and him that takes ” — no reflection in his 
stern, proud countenance of the gentle virtue 
that 44 is an attribute of God Himself.” It may 
be asked, could his own life bear the test of 
the harsh, uncompromising rule he laid down 
for others ? There are few lives that could, we 
think. But, to have Justice on our side, we 
must first read to the end of the story before 
we proceed to pass Judgment on the Squire. 

The Vicar of Clevedon next arrests our atten- 
tion ; and, in the study of his character, we 
may come to understand the aversion such a 
nature as his would have to the harsh cynicism 
of his neighbor. If it be a failing w^h B ome 
mortals to be unexceptionably char itable and 
forgiving towards their fellow-cre a t ure g, M r * 
Grey possessed that failing in all its fullness. If 
it be an encouragement of vice to hold out the 
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ready, helping hand of brotherly love to wretch- 
ed roadside outcasts, Mr. Grey encouraged vice 
In no limited degree. Simple obedience was 
the law of his simple life. What the Master 
taught with loving earnestness, the servant 
learned with unquestioning faith. "Where the 
Leader had gone before, the soldier surely fol- 
fowed. The Great Light had shone in the midst 
of a great darkness. Should not the reflection 
of that light endeavor — though, at best, it could 
be but faintly — to shine In the yet undisslpated 
gloom ? And yet, Mr. Grey was fallible. How 
he was most 60 , we shall better learn as our 
tale goes on. 

Boftly and sweetly the chimes of Clovedon 
were floating on the August air, the day on 
which I propose this story should begin. 

The Vicar and Miss Rachel, the Squire and 
little Sybil, the two old ladies from Bricrly 
Grange, accompanied by throe neat maid ser- 
vants, a poor blind man who had once been a 
gardener at tho Vicarage, and the clerk, formed 
the somewhat limited party of worshippers 
that entered that August morning the House, 
which loving care and reverence had made so 
fair and beautiful to look upon. The blind man 
took his accustomed seat Just under the pulpit; 
the two old ladies, with their * maids, filled a 
bench not far from him ; Miss Rachel knelt 
where the colors from tho great East window 
fell in their mellowed brilliancy on tho white 
folds of her dress, and softened the sunlight of 
her waving hair ; the clerk betook himself to a 
peculiar structure of carved oak, close behind 
the south-west door — which eccentric-looking 
domicile he had, with some difliculty, reserved 
to himself when the church had been reseated 
some years before; the Squire sat where he 
could obtain the best view of Miss Rachel Grey; 
Sybil knelt by his side ; the Vicar rose from his 
kneeling posture in the reading-desk, and the 
Holy Service began. 

Let us look on the faoes of some of these as- 
sembled few, while, for a brief hour or so, they 
are withdrawn from the outer world. There 
are but few tracos of coming age as yet ap- 
parent in the blackness of the Squire’s thick 
hair; but there are lines on his brow, and a 
gloom in his proud black eyes that tell of 
w ounds received in life’s sharp conflict — wounds 
that, for all the Spartan cloak thrown over 
them, are unhealed and smarting still. Ho 
was tall — perhaps a little over than under six 
feet In height — broad-shouldered, strong, and 
straight. His forehead was square and wide, 
and his eyes large, black, and luminous, with a 
smothered fire away down in their depths, that 
Inspired fear as much as admiration for their 
undeniable beauty. His nose was of the per- 
fect Roman type ; his face oval; the chin mas* 
sive and finely turned, denoting strong will and 
determination; his teeth white and even; his 
mouth well cut and resolute, yet almost entirely 
concealed by a heavy black moustache. He 
was a singular stamp of beauty — a face we see 
but once in a lifetime — a never-to-be-forgotten 
face, yet ever floating and vanishing away as 
we strive to see some faint resemblance of Its 
rare beauty in tho mass of humanity around us, 
like the spirit in Dante’s Paradise. 

And tho Vicar, as he knelt in the quiet 
church, and prayed with his clear, low voice so 
earnestly — what a contrast was the holy calm 
of his countenance to the world-marked one of 
his neighbour l His hair — now partially gray 
— had once been bright and brown, like the 
daughter’s ; his eyes, uudlmmed as yot by com- 
ing age, w ere dark and gray, like her’s, too; the 
forehead was broad, the nose straight; the 
mouth delicate, yot firm in its expression; the 
whole character of the countenance beautiful 
In Its benignity and gentleness, though united 
w ith resolution. He w as not a very tall man, 
yet strongly built and well made, and stately 
and erect in his hearing. 

We need hut to glance at Rachel Grey, after 
this description of her lather, and wo see bow 
like she is to liim — the same feuturo*, tho same 
expression, the same colouring; though In her, 
being a woman, all more refined and delicate:. 

Wc turn now to little Sybil, with eyes so d3.rk 
and lustrous, and the rich, deep color under t he 
olive-tinted skin. She is like the proud, tall man 
beside her — not in the sternness of his beau ty, 
only iu the beauty itself. There is a softer, 
better look in tho child’s face than in his — a 
look that seems to reflect something of the 
spirit of Miss Rachel. Her hair is brown, a:ud 
dark, and long; and the child is slight, though 
tall for hoi age, w hich perhaps is ubout twel ve 
years. 

The soft August air came floatiug in through 
the open church door, laden with the pleasant, 
far-off murmur of the reapers. No one in that 
little band of worshippers — not even tho watch- 
ful, never-to-be-takeu-iu clerk — seemed to no- 
tice that over that open doorway there llitle d 
every now and then a dark shadow'. Sometimes 
it swayed forwards far into the church, then 
suddenly vanished, only to reappear and disap- 
pear again us suddenly. Once, when the wary 
clerk had turned round to the East, at the Oreeci, 
tho substance from w hich the shadow eman- 
ated came bodily into the aisle, seemed to llste:u 
to tho wonderful words, seemed to be trying to 
utter them — vaguely, indistinctly, Imperfectly ; 
failed utterly towards the close, cast a dreary 
look around, stole forth again into the golden 
sunlight. 

Presently the prayers ceased; there was ti 
Btillness lor a few minutes, broken only by thb 
tootstei>s ol Mr. Grey as he slowly ascended to 
the pulpit. Then came the siin pie words of hla 
sermon : they told tho story of the Great Love ; 
they urged what our lesser love might do for one 
another; and, as he spoke, the shadow crept 
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back to the doorway, and streamed far into tho 
church. After a little time, all heads were 
bent for the blessing : earnestly and lovingly It 
was given. Then came the last hush; but 
when all rose to go, tho shadow had gone from 
the doorway, and the sunlit strayed down the 
aisle without check or hindrance. 

The Squire whisx>ered to Sybil that ho was 
going to walk home with Miss Rachel Grey, and 
that she was to return to the Manor by herself ; 
then hastily walked out of tho church, leaving 
the little girl alone in the porch. Tho child 
stood still for & moment or two, watching her 
father dow n the churchyard path, walking ra- 
pidly, to overtake Miss Grey. A sad smile 
flitted over the blight little face as she saw him, 
wdth haughty look and gesture, repulse a poor 
wayside wanderer who had approached him, as 
if to solicit charity. Sybil’s was a tender heart; 
and, Just at this moment, it was dwelling on the 
words of Mr. Grey’s sermon. “ 1 wish father 
were not so hard,” she said mentally, as she 
■walked out of the churchyard over the village 
green, and entered the park. Strolling leisurely 
under tho trees, listening to the drone of the in- 
sects in tho scented air, with that pleasant song 
from the harvest fields falling ever and anon 
on the ear, tho child w as unaware that she had 
been followed ; and was much startled when, on 
hearing herself addressed, she hastily turned, 
and beheld the vagrant who had been repulsed 
by her father. He was a man perhaps a little 
over thirty, tall, and powerful-looking, with 
brown, waving hair, and dark, brilliant eyes. 
He spoke quickly and eagerly — 

“ Pardon me, lady ! ” Then, seeing the child 
shrink from his approach, as if with fear, he 
retreated a few steps, and endeavoring to calm 
down his excited manner, continued — “ Will 
you tell me tho name of this village ?” 

« Clovedon,” replied Sybil, timidly. 

“ Clovedale ?” repeated tho man, who had 
heard but imperfectly, the child’s voloe was so 
low ; and he bent his head forward, to listen 
more carefully. 

“ Clevedon,” Iterated Sybil, In a louder tone. 

The vagrant made a rapid step forward and 
put his hand to his brow — a well-shaped hand it 
was, betraying but few traces of manual labor. 
A second or tw'o he looked thoughtfully down 
the long park glade, then asked, W’ithout rais- 
ing his eyes — “ Does the clergyman live at the 
great house up there ?” and he inclined his head 
towards the Manor. 

“No,” said Sybil. “He lives at the W'hite 
house, near tho church. Do you want to see 
him ?” 

“ Who was it that waved me off like a dog 
Just now, over there by the graves ?” continued 
the wanderer, not noticing the child’s question. 

“ The dark, proud-looking man who came out 
of the church, and was walking quickly after a 
lady dressed iu white. Did he go to church to 
learn to treat a fellow-creature like that? I 
wasn’t going to beg of him.” 

The man was excited now. He knitted his 
brow fiercely, and leant it heavily on his clench- 
ed right hand. 

Sybil did not reply at once ; but, on his re- 
peating his question with greater eagerness, she 
said — 

“ It was the gentleman who lives at the 
house in this park. It was Mr. Clovedon.” 

The vagrant walked quickly, rapidly down the 
glade, then stopped, and slowly retraced his 
steps to the child, who by this time had taken 
from her pocket all the money she had with her, 
a bright half-crown. 

“Little girl — little lady,” said the man, looking 
far away through the long vista of trees ; but 
before he had said any more, the child drofiped 
her little offering lightly into his hand. 

The man started, looked down at the shining 
coin in his half-closed hand, changed colour, was 
about to murmur something like thanks; when, 
suddenly fixing his keen dark eyes on Sybil’s 
face, he asked quickly “ if she knew Mr. Cleve- 
don ?” 

“ 1 am his daughter,” replied the child, quiet- 
ly. 

The vagrant drew his tall form to Its full 
height. Sybil wondered how any one so wretch- 
edly clothed, so utterly destitute as this poor 
creature was, could look so stately and grand. 

“ Take back your gift,” he said, loftilj', giving 
back tho half-crown to the dismayed child. “ I 
am very wretched, and hhngry, and miserable ; 
but Pil never touch that !” 

He was turning away; but the great tears in 
Sybil’s eyes stopped him for a moment. 

“ Don’t be hurt, child, because 1 won’t have 
your money,” he said, in quite a gentle tone. 
“ You meant it for kindness, and God will bless 
you for it. It’s all the same to Him, you know ; 
only, you see, I can’t take it.” 

Then, with his proud mouth trembling with 
some ill-coucealod feeling, and his haughty head 
erect, ho Btrode quickly away from Sybil down 
the glade, and soon was lost among the trees. 

CHAPTER II. 

The night had come — the glorious August 
night, with its unspeakable purity and calm. 
Slowly the spirit moon rose in the i>ale blue far- 
off sky, like a sainted abbess, followed by a 
scattered train of meek and holy stars, tho nuns 
and novices of Heaven’s cloisters. 

Under the elm trees, iu the Vicarage garden, 
stood the Squire and Miss Rachel Grey. They 
were talking of Sybil, and of tho unchlldllkelife 
she led at tho Manor; of how many yearn had 
passed since her mother died, that she did not 
even remember her; and Rachel was wonder- 
ing where that dead mother’s grave could be; 
where sho had lived, and where Sybil was born: 


for on all these points the Squire was singularly 
uncommunicative. 

Once or twice, in the course of that evening, 
there had seemed to be some words hovering on 
Mr. Clevedon’s lips to which he gave no audible 
exi>ression : they came suddenly, as if prompted 
by some impulse of the heart; but no voice 
could he find in which to give them utterauce. 
He knew that ho should either gain much or 
lose much by speaking those words aloud, and 
some indefinable foreboding inclined him to the 
losing side. It was ifleasant to have the friend 
ship of any one so pure and true as Rachel Grey 
— pleasaut for him, and everything for his .child. 
It would be more pleasant still to have her love 
as his wife; but, in asking for that, he ran the 
risk of losing all. He was not sure what her 
feeling towards him might be ; but he felt in- 
wardly persuaded of the Vicar’s, aud might not 
the child bo influenced by the parent ? So the 
Squire reasoned with himself, aud so the time 
liassed by. 

They were still talking under the elm trees on 
the lawn, when the Vioar came quickly out of 
his study, aud Joined them. 

“1 am called suddenly to a very sad case,” he 
said, hurriedly. “Are you inclined to walk with 
me ?” 

This was to the Squire, who was not at all in- 
clined to leave Miss Rachel alone ; but he bowed 
Ills assent, and, excusing himself to the lady, 
walked quickly oil’ with the Vicar, down tho 
lane that skirted the gardens and meadows be- 
longing to the Vicarage. 

“ There has been a poor man found In the 
ruined barn, near the Grange,” said Mr. Grey to 
his companion, as they hastened along. “ I 
have only Just heard of it. They tell me he is 
very ill — i>erhaps dying. He is quite a stranger. 
One of the unfortunate class of tramps, I fear.” 

“Scamps would be the better term, don’t you 
think?” remarked the Squire, dryly. 

“ 1 canuot say,” returned the Vicar, in a curt, 
cold tone. Aud then, more gently, he added, 

“ It is not for me to Judge.” 

“ You will send him on to Union, I sup- 

pose,” continued Mr. Clevedon, mentioning tho 
name of the nearest town. 

“No, decidedly not,” replied the Vicar, with 
great energy. “I object far too much to our 
workhouse system to avail myself, In the least 
degree, of its cold charity. No, the i>oor fellow 
must be cared for here. It will not be much tax 
ui>on us to supiiort him till he has quite recov- 
ered — should he not bo so near death as we now 
fear ; aud if he dies, it is but little to give him a 
grave iu our churchyard.” 

The Squire had no opportunity of making 
further remark just then, as they had arrived 
at the ruined barn ; and, entering together, the 
brilliant moonlight, shining through the broken 
rafters, discovered to them the tall form of a 
man lying on some straw that a kind farm la- 
bourer had hastily gathered together — on first 
finding him in his wretched condition — before 
going to inform the Vicar. Mr. Grey bent gently 
over tne prostrate man, and earnestly regarded 
him a few moments without speaking. Brown, 
waving hair shaded a brow that betokened no 
mean intellect; dark, brilliant eyes stared va- 
cantly from their sunken sockets, betraying that 
that intellect was now behind a cloud. Fever- 
flushed, sinking, starving, almost at the lowest 
ebb, the haughty vagrant that had refused Sy- 
bil’s gift not many hours before — the wavering 
shadow that had hovered and flitted about the 
doorway of the church in the bright morning — 
was now lying low enough indeed. 

“What is he muttering about — what does he 
say?” asked the Squire — for the parted lips of 
the outcast were moaning Borne unintelligible 
words. 

Broken, vague sentences they were; haughty 
refusals of proffered help ; vain attempts to utter 
a childish prayer that, perhaps, long ago he had 
learnt to pray at his mother’s kuoe ; futile en- 
deavours to rehearse coherently the solemn 
words of the Creed; low, faint murmurings; 
hopeless efforts to rise and pursue his wander- 
ing way. 

“ I must go home at once and send down for 
this poor fellow',” said the Vicar to his compa- 
nion. “ Will you stay here till my return ?” 

The Squire gave his assent, and Mr. Grey 
walked quickly from the scene of buffering on 
his errand of mercy. 

Ralph Clevedon leant against the broken door- 
way, and the moonlight fell full ou his dark, 
handsome face. A strange position lor the 
wealthy landowner, he was thinking, to bo 
watching by the side of a wretched outcast — one 
of a class W’ith whom ho had no sympathy, and 
to whom his rule of never seemed to have 

any reference. 

A low yet sharp cry from the interior of the 
shed startled him from the reverie into which 
he was falling; and, quickly re-entering the 
broken doorw’ay, lie saw that the sick man had 
half raised himself from the ground, and was re- 
garding him w ith a look of defiant pride. One 
hand was raised with haughty gesture to w'ave 
him off; the hot lips were parted to utter these 
words — 

“ I will not have your help.” 

Then defiance, pride, intelligence, faded from 
the brilliant feyes; the upraised hand fell help- 
lessly down ; the words became confused, then 
indistinct; he fell back on the ground with low 
moans of p&in, and the cloud that had shrouded 
Ids intellect became more dense than ever. 

But the Squire, standing by the side of this 
poor creature, looked down upon him with all 
tho haughtiness and scorn gone from his proud 
countenance, and remorse aud suffering having 
taken their place ! 

Ralph Clevedon strode out of tho ruined shed 


Ink. the still August night, aud from the depth, 
of his hidden nature there burst a gioan oi pai Q 
— paiu, not caused by the sufferings of the beg. 
gar he had left alone, only by the look on that 
beggar’s face as he sank helplessly back on the 
ground. For he had seen a likeness iu this \a. 
graut— this castaw*. of society— a strange, 
wonderful likeness he had seen to one who had 
long since ceased to w’alk with him along the 
beaten track of his h who might still have 

been w’ulking there, ii — if only -Ah. that 

little word “only;” containing, oftener. thainve 
think, the history of a lifetime ! 

Ralph Clovedon was not singular in having 
his deeiiest feelings stirred by this chance ex* 
pressiou iu a stranger’s face. We all see these 
likenesses as we go through life — the striking 
likeness, in some stray waif of humanity, to a 
being who has been the embodiment of beauty 
to our souls. 

Once or twice he stole back to the ruined bam, 
and looked down into the face of the prostrate 
man— as if to seek that look again; aud each 


moonlight. 

When the Vicar returned with the assistance 
he had xirocured to convey the sick man to the 
Vicarage, he w’as too much occupied to observe 
the hastiness W'ith which the Squire took his 
departure, and that he was not the self- possess* 
ed man of the world he had alw’ays known him 
to be. 

But little Sybil, who was waiting to wish him 
good night, thought he was strangely abseut, 
aud almost cold in his manner; yet afterwards, 
when she was lying more than half-asleep in 
her little white bed, she had a dim perception 
of him bending over her in the moonlight, with 
a tender look ou his face she had never befori 


seen ; aud then, as her thoughts and sight be. 
came confused by tho sleep that was so fast 
binding her in his fetters, the form of her father, 
as he i>aced up and down the room, seemed to 
bear a strange resemblance to that of the poor 
wanderer she had spoken to in the park that 
morning. The haughty head, the defiant aspect, 
the courtly bearing, were all the same — all the 
same ! The gaunt look of suffering, the poverty, 
the rags, wore only wanting ia the child’s un- 
certain vision to complete the picture. 

Undoubtedly, the Squire’s usual self- posses, 
slou had utterly forsaken him this August night; 
but it is only fair for us to measure him by hit 
own rule of justice, and totally acquit him from 
any sympathy with the tramp. Indeed, the 
poor, wretched man, his utter destitution, ani 
his sickness perhaps unto death, formed no pan 
of the Squire’s perturbed thoughts. 


More than three mouths had passed awaj 
since the August moon looked down through tbi 
broken rafters of the ruined barn, and behek 
the good Vicar in his work of love. 

The summer was dead and buried; and fron 
their distant home the heavy snow clouds wen 
slowly coming to make shrouds for the autumi 
flowers. Clouds of change, too, had come fron 
their shadow- world, and settled on the faces d 
some of the few who gathered in ClevedoJ 
Church that bright, gone-by morning. 

The Squire had beoorne morose and sullen; 
the Vicar pro-occupied by some secret anxiety; 
Rachel pale and sad-looking ; Sybil’s life inon 
lonesome than ever. Time had only dealt gentlj 
with the roadside wanderer. 

It would be difficult to recognize In the hand- 
some man that was sitting, one afternoon 
in November, in the Vicarage librarj’*, bearini 
in his stately carriage the unmistakable slam; 
of high birth — it would be very difficult to re. 
cognize in him the x>oor, wretched vagrant tba: 
had cast himself down to die that August night 
Yet it was he, restored to health of mind aik 
body — clothed, grateful, happy. From the first 
moment that the Vicar had looked down ou bin: 
in the ruined barn, he was aware that no com- 
mon beggar called for the exercise ol his charity- 
There is an indescribable something about peo- 
ple of gentle or noble birth that separates then 
as completely from the commonalty — the ca- 
naille of society — as a rango of mountains maj 
separate one nation from another. It may tx 
that necessity has placed them on an uncertall 
footing between two classes; It may be thattbf 
slights of Fortune’s favourites fall thick and fast 
where they are so sure to bo keenly felt; but 
although they may pierco tho superior atmos- 
phere that surrounds these most distinct beinp, 
they cun never dissii^atc it. Rocks, they maj 
be, that the waves of little-mindedness am 
ignorance fruitlessly enveuyonr to wear away- 
yet rocks they nevertheless remain. 

The Vicar was also sitting, that same Novem- 
ber afternoon, in his library. His right hand 
closed over a letter he had been reading, his lefl 
shading his eyes from the bright firelight. 

“ 1 am troubled,” ho said softly, as if to him- 
self. “I do not see my way.” 

The young man, who had been reading nett 
one of the windows, quietly closedhis book, an* 
came round to the lire. 

“ Is it about me you are troubled ?” he askefl 
quickly. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Grey, raising his earne-' 
eyes to the brilliant dark ones of his guest. “No 
I am not troubled about you. I b-1 eved im 
pUcltly all you told mo of yotfrso f, before 
sought tho proofs, which were all-convincin( 
You will return to the world to-morr • all tW 
bolter, I tiu.st — naj', indeed, I am sure— "t tb» 
sharp discipline you nave undergone. 1 bav< 
every faith in you. Be honourable, earnest, pa 
tient, aud forgiving” — the Vicar dwelt long oi 
this last word — “and the rugged path may b 
mode straight for you yet. No ; I am not trer* 
bled abou* voo." 
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The young stranger would fain have inquired 
into the disquietude of his kind, good friend, but 
that lie felt it would be intrusive. 

The silence that fell on them in the darken- 
ing room was broken by a tapping at one of the 
low French windows. The Vicar started ner- 
vously, and half looked round. 

“ Who is it?” he asked, quickly. 

“Tlie child from the Manor,” replied the 
young man; “come, I suppose, to say good-bye 
to me. She knows L am going to-morrow.” 

“ You had better 'tell her all,” said Mr. Grey. 
“Sybil is a sensible child — loving, earnest, true ; 
her influence may work what ours never 
might.” 

There was a slight hesitation about the stran- 
ger as he listened to these words; but, by and by, 
when the Vicar looked into the drawing-room, 
on his way back from seeking his daughter, he 
saw the child and the wanderer sitting side by 
side in the bright firelight, the one listening 
wonder-struck to the long life-history the other 
was recounting. 

But now Mr. Grey was again In his library, 
and again his right hand was folded over the 
same letter. Opposite to him sat Rachel — 
changed since the August morning, pale and 
sad-looking. The date on the letter was not re- 
cent — perhaps some two months back. The 
Vicar glanced at it nervously; then looked long 
into the fire ; finally, fixed his gaze full on his 
daughter’s face. 

“ We have been strangers, Rachel, for two 
months or more.” 

“Yes, father.” 

Then they relapsed into silence. 

Awhile after, Mr. Grey spoke again ; but his 
voice was low and trembling — 

“ You remember that I received this letter 
from Mr. Clevedon in September. You know 
Its contents. The time that we took to consider ‘ 
on the matter expires to-day. Have you de- 
cided ?” 

All these sentences were uttered with extreme 
difficulty ; and never once did the Vicar raise his 
eyes to his daughter’s face, until her calm-toned 
reply fell on his ear — 

“ Yes, father, I have decided that your reply 
to that letter shall be a refusal.” 

A cloud seemed to pass off Mr. Grey’s face ; 
but, a moment after, it gathered more gloomily 
than ever; for, in the silence that followed Ra- 
chel’s speech, he perceived that the shadow of 
a great sorrow had fallen upon his daughter. 

“ You love him, my child I” 

These were the words that came from the 
Vicar’s saddened heart ; but they pierced the 
barrier of estrangement that had grown up of 
late between father and child, and made them 
one again. He rose, and walked over to where 
his daughter was sitting, with the great, unbid- 
den tears falling over her clasped hands. 

“ Rachel, dear one ! This has cost you much. 
Only tell me why you reftise?” 

“For many reasons : one, that my acceptance 
would make you unhappy. But that is not the 
greatest. In following out the natural dictates 
of my heart, I must live for this world alone. I 
have chosen not to do so,” 

The Vicar gently passed his hand many times 
over the soft brown hair of his child, grateful 
that she had decided, of her own free will, as he 
had prayed she would — mournful, as he thought 
on the dreary life-struggle that lay before her. 

“Wear© no longer strangers, Rachel; eh?” 
he asked softly. 

“Oh no, father; never again! I only felt I 
had better strive alone. Now it Is all past. You 
will write to-night?” 

“ Yes. Some day, Rachel, when you are bet- 
ter able to bear it. I will tell you why we may 
both be thankful for the decision you have made 
to-night.” 

“ You have learnt something abont him lately, 
father — I am sure you have ! and you like him 
none the better for your knowledge?” 

“Have patience, child. Wait till you can 
listen calmly. I will tell you all then. You can 
wait, Rachel ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

Then she quietly passed from the room to her 
own chamber; and the Vicar took up his pen to 
reply to the Squire’s letter. 

Later on in the evening, when the child had 
returned to the Manor, not quite the same child 
as when she left it — for Sybil bore a woman’s 
mission with her — the wanderer was once more 
standing by the library fire, talking to his bene- 
factor. 

“I am to come back at Christmas, you tell 
me,” he was saying. 

“Yes,” returned the Vicar. “Yes; I have a 
golden dream for that blessed time, and you are 
one of the creatures’ that people it. You must 
not be wanting then; and- — ” 

But the Vicar stopped, and a shade came 
over his brow — for there was a stern, dark 
figure in the picture he was portraying to him- 
self that cast a great shadow over all that golden 
dream. 

“You have told the child?” he asked pre- 
sently, when the shadow on his face had passed 
away. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Now, all we have to 
do is to hope and wait.” 

“ And trust, and do our best,” added the Vicar, 
gently. 

Then they cordially shook hands, and separat- 
ed for the night. 

• «•••• 

Sybil went home from the Vicarage with her 
heart full of a great work. Child as she was In 
£ears, she was yet old enough to comprehend, to 
their full extent, the difficulties that Jay before 
her. Sorely was her little head puzzled how 
the mighty undertaking was to be effected; but, 


long before she reached the Manor, her woman’s 
nature told her that love must work it all — 
strong, patient, enduring love, that overcomes 
all obstacles, that readies on, and never lo*es 
sight of the end from the very beginning. But 
it never occurred to her that her mission was to 
begin from the very moment she entered the 
drawing-room of her home. 

Leaning against the mantelpiece, scowling 
darkly down iuto the glowing fire that was 
burning on the bright steel hearth, was the 
Squire, apparently not the most amiable of 
men just at that moment. Sybil went softly up 
to him to say good night, as was her wont, the 
unpleasant expression on his face seeming to 
warn her that that would be her wisest course 
at present; but she was startled when he sail, 
suddenly, almost sharply — 

“ Can’t you stay one minute with me? Am 
I an object Of aversion even to you i" 

“Oh, father! father!” cried the child, twin- 
ing her arms round one of his, and speaking 
with all her heart in her eyes and words. 

There was a magic in her thrilling voice. 
The scowl passed off from the Squire’s face. Ho 
took iris little daughter in his arms, and kissed 
her. 

“Sybil, you shall bo a woman to-night. You 
shall sit by the fireside with me, and we will 
talk. We want no one else to make our homo 
happy, do we, Sybil?” 

“ Yes, we do,” replied the child, earnestly, 
looking into the glowing lire, and thinking of 
her mission. 

“Yes, we do,” echoed the Squire, in a low, 
sad tone, also looking into the fire, and think- 
ing of the Vicar’s letter that had come to him 
that evening. 

“ Father,” said Sybil, after a little while, 
“did you ever see the — the — gentle — the poor 
man that Mr, Grey has been so kind to, that 
has been ill at the Vicarage such a long time ?” 
“ Yes, I saw him once — the night ho was 
found, I think It was. What about him?” And 
the Squire knitted his brow at tho recollection 
of that night. 

“Were you ever kind to him, father? Did 
you ever send anything to help him ?” 

“No; I never encourage vagabonds,” was the 
cold, decided reply. 

Sybil’s heart fell ; but sho determined to try 
again. 

“ He Is going away to-morrow,” she said, “ for 
he is strong and well now. And — father — he is 
not’ a vagabond !” 

She looked so pleadingly at her father as she 
spoke; but again his hard words fell like cold 
water on her warm feelings. 

“Going to beg about tho country again, and 
impose on soft-hearted people, is he ? or to the 
workhouse — which ?” 

“Oh, father!” and there was Indignation in 
Sybil’s large dark eyes; but she suppressed it 
in a moment, for her father had a right to say 
what he liked. “ Ho is going to be honest and 
true,” she said, simply ; “and going to look for 
something ho lost a long time ago. Don’t you 
hope he will find it, father?” 

The Squire gave a short laugh. 

“ I dare say he will find himself at Millbank 
or Portland before very long,” he said. 

‘‘Father,” said Sybil, after an Interval of 
silence — branching quite off' from her previous 
subject of conversation, and speaking with a 
sort of awe in her voice — “ was mother very 
sorry to die ?” 

“ No — no; not at all — not at all I” The Squire 
spoke shortly, but in subdued tones. 

“Was I the only little child she ever had?” 
asked Sybil, with the same earnest manner. 

“Oh, no! there were two or three others, but 
they all died long ago — long ago.” 

“ Perhaps, then,” said the child, tenderly, 
“ she was very glad to go and live with them ; 
but how could sho like to leave you? I never 
should.” 

The Squire smiled sadly. 

“Perhaps you will think differently some 
day, Sybil. I shall tell you more about her 
when you are older; you may think then that 
she was glad to leave me.” 

They both looked iuto the fire, lost in thought : 
Sybil puzzling herself how she was to carry out 
her undertaking; her father living in tho by- 
gone years, with that haunting face his only 
companion, excluding all others — even Rachel 
Grey’s. 

Sybil felt she must go on now with her work ; 
and, finding that talking of her mother seemed 
to soften her father’s nature, she determined 
that she would speak oftener on the subject than 
Bho had hitherto done. Sho would not be only 
the petted child, she would bo his friend, his 
companion; she would speak of tho dear lost 
one to him* and so, in a manner, bring her pre- 
sence back ; and then, by degrees, he would be- 
come less hard and stern, and by and by he 
would listen to her mission. Thus the child 
reasoned with herself in her simple heart. She 
had no experience of human nature, no know- 
ledge of the crooked bye-paths It so often takes 
to obtain its ends; she could only see, with the 
eyes of her deep love for her only parent, that 
keeping his sorrow to himself had made him 
cold and stern. Now she would share it with 
him, and then, perhaps, that grave would not 
seem so far away; and the mother she had 
never known might come nearer to them in 
spirit, and so would help her in her work. 

With this resolve in her mind, Sybil rose to 
say good night. She would not say too much 
at once, she thought; and, besides, her father 
was beginning to frown again, for his thoughts 
had reverted to tho Vicar’s letter. 

“Good night, my little one,” he said, ten- 
derly, holding h^r before bhu by her two hands. 


“ Sybil, child, you are all in the world I have to 
love.” 

“All, father ?” said the child, inquiringly, the 
greatuess of her mission overflowing her heart, 
and her soul in her eyes. 

“ All l” repeated the Squire, turning sadly 
away, aud thinking of RacheJ, and tho still, 
dead face. 

• ••••• 

The snow clouds had come at last. They had 
been a long time on their Journey — so long, that 
the last flower of autumn had faded and died 
away befoie they brought their shroud for the 
poor, weary earth. The first white flakes fell 
in the third week of December, just seven days 
before Christmas. 

Tho time was drawing very near now for tho 
Vicar’s golden dream to become a bright reality 
or a painful delusion ; for the child’s mission to 
bo fulfilled or dispelled; for the wanderer to 
find what he had so' long lost, or to lose sight of 
it for over; for the cloud of separation that iiad 
gathered between the Squire and Rachel Grey 
to be dispersed, or deepen into the darkness of 
a night that lias no stars. Sybil had been busy, 
since the time she undertook her work, in 
breaking up tho hard ground of her father’s 
heart; and any one that knew the Squire well 
— but, alas! they were few — might have seen 
that her strivings had not been in vain. Out- 
wardly, he was unchanged; but the sorrows of 
his past life had lost some of their bitterness 
since his child had brought them from their 
hiding-place, and smoothed away the roughness 
of their sharp edges. The tenant of the distant 
grave had a sort of visible presence in tho old 
Manor. Sho looked out of Sybil’s eyes ; she 
spoke in Sybil’s voice. It was not his child 
sometimes, the Squire thought, that changed 
the harshness of his speech into more gentle 
language, or the scorn of his wintry smile Into 
a more genial expression of countenance ; it was 
tho spirit of his dead wife that spoke to him 
through Sybil, and stirred the faded leaves of 
better feelings that had long lain withered in 
his heart, until they almost seemed green 
again. 

How such a nature as Ralph Clevedon’s could 
love twice may seeni incomprehensible, if we 
give the subject but a passing thought. We 
will, however, pause a few moments; and, 
looking down into tho secret depths of the 
human heart, wo find that two strong affections 
in a lifetime are not incompatible with inten- 
sity of feeling. One may bo formed when tho 
spring-tide of life is ours in all its freshness, 
when the bloom and coloring on the fruits and 
flowers we gather delight our eyes ; when we 
look on the world around us through a reflected 
light, and ail is rosy, golden — all bright, beauti- 
ful, and short as an Arctic summer. There has 
been a great reality in this earth-vision ; it has 
left its stamp upon us, whether for sorrow or 
Joy ; it comes back for a few swift-passing mo- 
ments, when we toll through the noontide heat 
of life’s steep high road; and is as beautiful, 
and as fleeting, as the last rays of sunset on a 
mountain top. 

We descend Into the valley. The shadows 
become gray and long; there is light still in our 
hearts, but it is not sunlight— that gilded the 
pinnacles and ralnaretsof the Palace of the Past 
our poor humanity raised fondly to ourselves ; 
it set long ago, perhaps, over a cold, deep grave ; 
or, worse still, over neglect, scorn, pride, mis- 
understanding ! 

We travel on; our hearts are weary — they 
are human hearts still; they pine for huraau 
love: it is not enduring; it is not satisfying; it 
is not perfect — but it cheers us, helps us on. 
We look not so much to tho outward beauty as 
to the inward spirit: we find It pure, calm, 
true. We are not dazzled; we see so plainly 
now, with that sober light that has surrounded 
us since the sun went down. We jperceive the 
husks with the pure grain, the weeds and tares 
with the golden corn : we treasure the one; we 
are lenient towards the other. There is so 
much waste land in our own natures, that we 
do not seek for the highest cultivation in those 
of others. We are forbearing, yet we love 
strongly and deeply; for now, with our sight 
made clear, we can see the foundation of our af- 
fections; and so we build up a structure that 
lasts to the end : and thus the night of our 
second love becomes holier far in Its calm star- 
light than that bright, warm sun-vision that 
went down while it was yet day. And thus 
with the Squire ! 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


BY BELLE BREMER. 

“ Did I ever tell yon, Haines, abont that 
scrape I got into with the Hibernian population 
of this place when I first came here ? — no ?” 
And the doctor, after assuming the American 
position of absolute rest, feet elevated a few de- 
grees above his head, and giving a few prelimi- 
nary puffs at bis pipe continued : 

“ I was but a sprig of a doctor when I came 
here, armed with authority from a neighboring 
college to practise the ‘ healing art.’ I hung out 
my shingle, announcing that * C. S. Raymond, 
M. D., Physician andi Surgeon,’ was ready to 
wait upon the people, from the issuing of qui- 
nine and Dover’s powder to the amputation of 
legs, and from that down to pulling teeth. I 
then sat down and waited for business. It did 


not come very readily ; occasionally an old 
fellow would come in and regale me with a 
long story of 4 rheumatlz,’ and generally suc- 
ceed in boriug me till I ga - o him a prescription 
free to get rid of him. Now and then some one 
would come In to have a tooth extracted— there 
was no dentist here then. That was about the 
extent of my practice. The people were not 
going to have young * sawbones’ trying experi- 
ments on them. Dr. Jones was here, aud Dr. 
Jones was good enough for them. 

“ In consequence of all this, time began to 
hftng heavily on my hands ; but fortunately, 
Just as patience was about to leave her mouu- 
ment, a bright idea struck me. I would procure 
a subject, and brighten up my anatomy. Hap- 
py thought ! and I immediately proceeded to 
act upon it. I dropped aline to Ainsley, who 
was just across the river from me, engaged in 
tho same laudable business as myself. Ainsley 
and I had been chums and 4 unco thick thegl- 
ther’ In our college days, so I invited him to 
come over and take a part in the 4 first resur- 
rection.” That was on Monday, and on Tues- 
day night he came. Au Irishman, of doubtful 
reputation in the neighborhood, had died a day 
or two before, and we decided that, inasmuch 
as said Irishman had been of no benefit toman- 
kind living, he should now contribute something 
to tho cause of science. Well, suffice to say, 
that about the witching hour of night, we 
4 raised’ that Irishman, (Of course we had a 
trusty friend to assist us), conveyed him to ray 
office, put him on a dissecting- table improvised 
out of a large box, and were soon deep In the 
investigation of human anatomy. So far ail 
had gone swimmingly, but a few days after- 
ward it entered iuto the heads of Patrick’s 
friends to raise a tombstone to his memory. 
Very well, thought I, raise a stone to the place 
where ho recently was, my brave sons of Erin, 
but he's not there now, he's risen. 

“ However, it was not so funny when, on tho 
evening of the same day that the tombstone 
was to have been put up, the friend who had 
assisted us came in and informed me that the 
Irish were rising, and that a guard had been 
placed around my office to prevent my leaving 
or conveying away the body. It seems that a 
few splinters of walnut had been found near the 
grave ; this causing suspicion, they had dug down 
and found the body gone, and forthwith charged 
me with the crime. Things looked pretty 
bilious, for an infuriated mob is not pleasant to 
contend with, I can tell you. I had seen them 
before my friend left, he not being able to ren- 
der me any assistance, and I eat down to consi- 
der what to do. Clearly I must dispose of the 
body in some way, and that quickly ; but how ? 

I could not take it away, for they were watch- 
ing, and there was no place in the ofllco to con- 
ceal it. At last, after racking my brain in vain 
for a long time, a way, and the only way, sug- 
gested itself. The thought was repugnant, but 
my liberty, if not my life, was at stake, and 
who will hesitate at such a time. My friend 
had told me that the rabble did not Intend at- 
tacking the office until daylight, iu order, I sup- 
pose, to make sure that I did not escape. So X 
had time to carry out my resolve. Splitting u p 
my Impromptu dissectiug-table, I soon had a 
blazing fire In the stove, which fortunately for 
me was a large one, and then — I made a sacri- 
fice of poor Patrick. I sat grimly by that fire 
till the gray dawn streaked the East, and Just as 
the last vestige of anything that could criminate 
me disappeared, there was a loud knocking at 
the front door. Getting up, and opening It, there 
before me I saw the Irish iu full force. Assum- 
ing a look of astonishment I demanded the rea- 
son of their early visit, and why they came in 
such numbers. 

44 4 By the blissed Saint Patrick we’ll show 
you,’ said an ugly, red-mouthed son of the 
Emerald Isle; * we’ve come to search your of- 
fice for the remains of the gentleman as ye tuck 
from the graveyard the other night, and we’ll 
do it, too, won’t we, boys?’ A howl of assent 
was given. Pretending to get angry, I ordered 
them to leave, every oue of them, before I had 
them all arrested for molesting a peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen ;iand ended by telling them that 
they could not search my office with my per- 
mission, ‘Then we’ll search it without your 
permission, and may the devil fly away with 
you, you murlherin’ villain. It’s not Tim 
O’Bralligan as’ll be after lavin’, ye blackguard, 
till ye trot out Pat Murphy’s corpse. Come 
boys,’ with that they poured into the room, 
brandishing their ‘shillalahs,’ and searched 
every nook and corner, but of eburse they fouud 
nothing. 

“ 4 By the howly Moses, the doctor has told 
the truth,’ said the red-mouthed leader of tho 
mob, looking somewhat chagrined. 4 Tho corpse 
of the gintleman as we seek Is not here, aud 1, 
for one, ax the doctor’s pardon, and now, boys 
we’d better bo after lavin’.* * Yes,’ said I, “ ami 
the sooner the bet Ur, before I have you all ar- 
rested for forcibly entering my office.’ Aud they 
went, staudlug not on the order of their going. 

“ After my adventure, my star seemed in the 
ascendant. Practice began to come In, and since 
that, I have had plenty to do, and have had no 
desire to leave. What became of Ainsley ? AU, 
yes, poor fellow, he went to ‘see about It* years 
ago. Better fellow never breathed than Ainsley; 
a man among men — would have mado his mark 
In the world. He was ahead of us all morally, 
socially and lntellectnally, and called away in 
the vigor of his manhood aud iq the midst of Ins 
usefulness.” And tho doctor, gazing abstractedly 
at the wall, went off in a fit of musing on the 
mysterious ways of Providence. 
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OUR FIRST BOW. 

A merry Christmas and a happy New Year 
to all ; and, in the general joy and enjoyment 
of this festive season, may yon find room in 
some warm little corner of your hearts to wel- 
come the new candidate for your favor. We 
make no excuse, nor offer any elaborate argu- 
ments as to the necessity tor launching THE 
FAVORITE on the sea of literature ; we only 
have two reasons; first, a desire to furnish a 
thoroughly good paper, perfectly moral in its 
tone and tendencies, to take the place of the 
trashy publications with which the country is 
deluged; and, secondly, we have what we 
conceive to be a very reasonable desire to 
make a little money by the transaction. In 
order to accomplish our purpose we shall 
spare neither pains nor expense to make the 
Favoritr the best r as it is the largest and 
cheapest^ weekly story paper printed on this 
continent. We shall constantly have three or 
four serials by the best authors, a number of 
short stories, interesting sketches, spicy edi- 
torials, and entertaining selections from the 
contemporaneous press. We shall run the 
Favorite emphatically as a live paper; there 
will be nothing in it to induce drowsiness; 
every article will be well written and enter- 
taining, and our stories will be of the most 
absorbing interest. The Favorite will be con- 
ducted essentially as * family paper ; it will be 
pure and elevated in tone, and not a word or 
line will appear in it which could call a blush 
to the cheek of virtue, or sully the purity of 
thought of the most innocent. It will be de- 
signed especially for entrance to the family 
circle, and may safely be placed in the hands 
of childhood ; the stories we publish, while in- 
teresting and full of adventure and incident, 
will be free from any of the vulgar sensation- 
alism of the day, and will tend to elevate, 
improve, and instruct as well as amuse. As a 
fair sample of the class of paper we intend 
having, we refer to the present number ; future 
numbers will be constructed on the same 
model, only they will contain parts of several 
serial stories. Politics and religion — that is 
religious discussions— will be excluded from 
our columns, as we do not think them suited 
for a purely literary paper ; current topics will 
be discussed in an independent and liberal 
spirit, and no partisanship or sectarianism al- 
lowed to creep into our reviews of the most 
interesting questions of the day. We intend 
to publish a thoroughly good paper, as good 
as money and talent can make it, and we trust 
to the public to give us that earnest and cordial 
support which alone can insure our enterprise 
being a success. We desire to supplant the 
indecent and immoral publications which now 
circulate so freely, and to supply in their place 
pure, healthy, invigorating literature ; and we 
call on every one who wishes to see the litera- 
ture of his oountry elevated and improved to 
assist us. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-two years 
ago the first Christmas was celebrated beside 
the manger of the stable in Bethlehem by a 
few shepherds who came and bowed themselves 
before the infant Saviour, and offering their 
humblo gifts worshipped in silent wonder, 
and now from every clime and every land, from 
the frozen poles and the burning desert, goes 
up the sound of rejoicing and thanksgiving on 
the anniversary of the birth of the Saviour of 
the world. Everywhere, throughout the length 
and breadth of Christendom, hymns of prayer 
and praise ascend, and everywhere the sound 
of rejoicing and merriment is heard. In the 
language of the great human interpreter of the 
Divine law, the time is “ hallowed and gra- 


cious." Hallowed, because dedicated to a 
sincere thanksgiving, and gracious, because 
then the best sympathies of our nature break 
from out the crust that has gathered over them 
during the past year's rough experiences, and 
show an activity as if they had been refreshed 
by partial or oomplete slumber. Under the 
genial influence of Christmas men thaw out 
who were to all appearance frozen for ever; 
closely buttoned breeches pockets are unloosed, 
and the hand of charity inserted ; flinty hearts 
are softened and affection suffered to enter 
where the gates seemed barred to it for ever. 
Somehow Christmas atmosphere seems to be 
different from any other ; no matter in what 
part of the world, whether in frozen Canada or 
the burning tropics, the Christmas air seems 
to waft breezes of love, and peace, and unsel- 
fishness. At no time does self fall to so low 
an ebb as under the influence of Christmas ; 
people think not so much of themselves as of 
others ; the old folks are planning what pre- 
sents they can best delight the hearts of the 
youngsters with, and the little folks are busily 
engaged counting their hoarded wealth and 
puzzling their little heads to know how two 
dollars and ten cents is to be made to buy a 
card-rack for mother which will cost one dol- 
lar and a half, and a smelling-bottle for auntie 
whioh will cost a dollar and a quarter. Nearly 
everybody is planning some little present for 
some relative or friend ; poor indeed is he who 
has nothing to give, or no one to give to. This 
custom of making presents at Christmas time 
doubtless has its origin in the presents of the 
wise men of the East, and will probably last 
as long as the world does. But there are some 
who cannot make presents; some to whom 
Christmas is not Christmas at all ; some whose 
dull routine of heavy toil is not broken by the 
joyous day ; some whose abject poverty makes 
the day no time of rejoicing or mirth for them. 
Is It not our duty, if we are blessed with a 
great or small portion of this world’s goods, to 
seek out those who are in want and misery and, 
according to our means, enable those who are 
too poor to help themselves to enjoy in some 
small degree this festive season, remembering 
the injunction of Him whoso birth we cele- 
brate, “Ye have the poor with you always.” 
Depend upon it, our own Christmas dinner will 
taste sweeter for the consciousness that we 
have enabled at least one fellow creature to 
enjoy a meal he would otherwise have gone 
without; and our own pleasure will be en- 
hanced by the knowledge that we have let in 
a little light on some dark spot, and caused joy 
to reign where despair and sorrow held con- 
trol. While we enjoy Christmas thoroughly 
ourselves, let us be mindful of those whose 
sufferings we can alleviate, and remember that 
He whose natal day it is came to bring 

“Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 


WHO WILL WRITE FOR THE FAVORITE. 

Our number of 4th January, to be issued in 
a few days, will commence the first volume of 
The Favorite. It will be rich in story and 
verge, and will contain an immense amount of 
interesting reading matter. Three new serials, 
two of them written expressly for The Favorite , 
will commence in this number which will 
contain the following, and other articles : 

Hard to Beat ; a tale of Canadian life. By J. 
A. Phillips, of Montreal, author of the po- 
pular stories 11 From Bad to Worse,” “ My 
Reporter,” Ac., Ac. 

Winona ; or the Foster Sisters. By Miss 
Isabella Yalancy Crawford, of Peterboro’, 
Ont., author of “ The Silvers’ Christmas 
Eve,” « Wrecked ; or, The Rosclerras of 
Mistree,” Ac. 

Tales of mt Boarders. By A. I. S., of Hun- 
tingdon, Q. 

Dead on the Ocean. By E. A. Sutton, of 
Quebec. 

The conclusion of « The Clevedon Chimes” 
and u Chrismas in Sunshine and Shadow,” and 
other interesting articles. 


j in this number will also be commenced a novel 
of great power and absorbing interest now ap- 
pearing in England, entitled : 

Lestkllb. By the author of “The Rose and 
the Shamrock,” which we publish from 
advance sheets. 

We have a large number of interesting tales 
on hand which will be produced in rapid suc- 
cession ; and we are always ready to encour- 
age native talent by purchasing at the highest 
rates anything in the way of stories, sketches, 
poems, provided they are good. 

The Favorite is the largest and cheapest liter- 
ary weekly paper published on this continent, 
containing as it does sixteen pages of four 
columns each, or sixty-four columns of reading 
matter, being one fourth larger than the New 
York Ledger or Weekly or any of that class of 
papers. 

Amongst the many authors whose works will 
appear in The Favorite we may mention the 
following : 


CANADIAN. 


Miss Isabella V. Crawford, 

of Peterboro’, Ont. 

Mrs. Alex. Ross, 

Montreal, Q. 

Mrs. M. E. Muchall, 

Peterboro’, Ont. 

Mrs. Susanna Moody, 

Lakefield, Ont. 

“ Effie,” 

01arenceville,Q. 

Kate Seymour, 

Montreal, Q. 

u Antoinette,” 

Halifax, N. S. 

Miss Emma N. Crawford, 

Peterboro’, Ont. 

A. I. S., 

Huntingdon, Q. 

Mrs. J. Y. Noel, 

Kingston, Ont. 

J. A. Phillips, 

Monti eal, Q. 

Robert Brydon, 

Hespeler, Ont. 

John Lesperance, 

Montreal, Q. 

Rev. W. Lumsden, 

Oakville, Ont. 

E. H. Griffith, 

Montreal, Q 

E. A. Sutton, 

Quebec. 

Geo. S. Barnum 

Ottawa. 

Ac., Ac., 

Ac. 


ENGLISH. 


Wilkie Collins, Edmund Yates, Ernest Brent, 
Miss M. E. Braddon, James Greenwood, Jean 
lngelow, Ac., Ac., Ac. 

AMERICAN. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, William Ross 
Wallace, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. J G. 
Holland, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Louisa M. 
Aloott, Ac., Ac , Ac. 


LITERARY ITEMS. 


The Doll World Series. By Mrs. Robert 
O’Reilly. 8 vols in a neat little case. Boston ; 
Roberts Bros. Montreal: Dawson Bros. 

Price $3. 

These three little volumes, Doll World, 
Deborah’s Drawer, and Daisy’s Com- 
panion, are excellent stories for chil- 
dren and are particularly well adapted for a 
Christmas present as they are handsomely 
bound In cloth and embellished with six or eight 
engravings each. The style of the stories is good 
and they cannot fail to be interesting and in- 
structive to the young. 

King Alfred and Otherk, the discoverer of 
the North Cape. 

The Marquis of Carabas, or Puss in Boots. 
These are two of Marcus Ward A Co.’s Illu- 
minated Legends, published byW. P. Nim- 
mo, Edinburgh. Montreal : Dawson Bros. 
Price 25 cents each. 

A brace of capital Christmas books finely illu- 
minated. The new version of Puss in Boots is 
well and pleasantly told, and ihe bright showy 
pictures are Just the tiling to delight the juvenile 
heart. 

Cassell’s Magazine for December is as full 
of good things as usual. Mr. F. W. Robinson’s 
serial “Little Kate Kirby” is continued, and 
grows in interest as It progresses. There is a 
curious paper on “How Oil was ‘Struck’ in 
Canada,” by J. C. Dent; and two excellent short 
| stories, “ Two Events in a Quiet Life,” by E. 

Claxton, and “Very Odd,” by the author of 
I “ Mrs. Jermingham’s Journal.” The poetry in 
the number is very good, and the illustrations 
are fully up to their usualstandard of excellence. 

The Aldine — This is without doubt the very 
best art magazine published in America, and 
very nearly resem bles the AH Journal of London. 
It contains twenty-iour pages and has about 
thirty-six illustrations, printed in the most 
perfect manner on tinted paper. The reading 
matter is most carefully selected, and the 
utmost pains are taken in getting up the whole 
magazine. The Aldine is published monthly 
by James Suttou A Co., 68 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Price $5 per ann. 


John E. Potter A Co., Philadelphia, have in 
press pud will shortly publish Potter’s Com- 
plete Bible Encyclopedia ; a Universal Die. 
tionary of Biblical, Ecclesiastical and Historical 
Information, from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day. By Rev. William Blackwood, D.D., 
LL.D., author of “ Blackwood’s Comprehensive 
Aids to the Study of the Holy Bible,” etc., etc., 
with valuable contributions by other eminent 
divines. Comprised in about 2000 Brevier pages, 
quarto, with nearly 8000 illustrative engravings. 

The Canadian Evangelist is the title of a 
new religious paper published in German at 
Preston, Ont., and is designed to fill in the Ger- 
man literature of our country somewhat the 
same position that the Witness does in English. 
The first number is well got up, and the paper 
promises to be well worth the subscription price, 
$1 per annum. 


( For the Favorite.) 

HOW I SMASHED A GHOST. 


About a dozen years ago when I was just 
getting out of my teens, and trying hard to per- 
suade a sickly.little moustache to grow so that 
I might bo taken for a man, I had an adventure 
with a ghost. It was in the island of Barbadoei 
in the West Indies, where I spent nearly all my 
boyish days. My parents were Barbadians, and 
indeed our family had been settled on the Island 
over one hundred and fifty years, and I had 
cousins and other relations without number. It 
was always the custom of the family that as 
many members of It as possible should dine to- 
gether on Christmas day, sometimes at one 
house, sometimes at another. It happened one 
Christmas that the dinner was to be held at the 
house of a cousin of ours who lived about twelve 
miles out of town, and it was arranged that 
most of us were to remain over night, and some 
half dozen or so were to stay until New Year’s. 
My mother, sister, and myself did not arrive 
until late, and I had not time to go to my bed- 
room. The dinner passed off like all Christmas 
dinners, the thirty-five or forty persons present 
were all well acquainted, the dinner was excel- 
lent, the wines perfect; what more was wanted 
to make a Jolly party. After dinner, of course, 
we had games: “forfeits,” and “blindman’s 
buffi” and “Copenhagen,” and all sorts of games; 
but we got tired of them, and at last we all 
gathered on the great wide piazza — for it was a 
warm, clear, moonlight night — and some of the 
elder ones of the party began to tell ghost stories, 
while the port-wine negus, claret cup, and oo- 
coanut Julip circulated pretty freely, and those 
who liked to enjoy a pipe or cigar did so— I have 
vivid recollections of making myself horribly 
sick with a pipe. 

Of all the terrible ghost stories I ever heard 1 
cannot remember anything equal to some Uncle 
Bill told that night; they actually made my 
hair stand on end and the girls shrieked in ter- 
ror. He seemed to enjoy our fright and each 
tale was more terrible than the previous one. 
At last the clock struck twelve, and it was de- 
cided to be time to go to bed. The house was 
a large, rambling structure, two stories high — 
the usual height in the West Indies on account 
of the hurricanes — and I found that one of my 
cousins and myself were to occupy an upper 
room in the East wing which had been used as 
a sort of store room, but had been pressed into 
service on account of the house being so full. I 
was very tired, and undressing hastily I jumped 
Into bed, and in spite of Uncle Bill’s horrible 
stories I was asleep in five minutes. 

Do you know what the sensation is to wake 
suddenly out of a deep, sound, dreamless sleep ? 
That was the way I awoke, with a sudden start, 
and a consciousness that something was wrong. 

I looked to my right and there I saw a gigan- 
tic figure arrayed in white, with immense out- 
stretched wings, bending over me; the face was 
mild and beautiful as an angel’s, but I thought 
I could discern a devilish twinkle in the eye, 
and a cruel, half satirical smile about the mouth. 
I was wide awake, never more wide awake in 
my life, and I could see the terrible figure bend- 
ing closer and closer over me. My resolution 
was taken; up to this time I had not moved, I 
now raised my hands cautiously to my head, 
grasped my pillow with both hands — it was a 
large, heavy hair one, for I always liked a hard 
pillow — closed my eyes for a second, and then 
rising suddenly to a sitting posture I let drive 
at the ghost with all my might. 

• ••••• 

“Good Heavens, Arthur I” exclaimed my 
mother, entering the room with a light, “ what 
is the matter; is it thieves?” 

My mother had a chronic idea about thieves, 
and was always fancying they were In the 
house. 

What was the matter ? Ah ! that was the 
question. I sat up in bed, half stupifled, and 
thoroughly puzzled. On my right stood a tall 
press painted white, the doors of which were 
battered in ; and on the floor lay some dozen or 
more pots of Jams, preserves and pickles in 
various stages of dilapidation, and on the third 
shelf of the press was my pillow, calmly repos- 
ing in a large tureen of boiled paw-paws. 

It was all very well for my mother to say I 
never saw any figure at all, that it was the 
moonlight streaming in at the open window, 
and falling on the white press ; but I know 
better; it was a ghost, and I Bmashed him with 
the pillow, 

J. A. P. 


m»Tpn 
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OLD TIME AND L 

BT MARK LEMON. 


Old Time and I the other night 
Had a carouse together ; 

The wine was golden, warm, and bright— 
Ay I just like summer weather. 

Quoth I, “ There’s Christmas come again, 
And I no farthing rioher ;” 

Time answered. “ Ah I the old, old strain— 
I prithee pass the pitcher. 

“ Why measure all your good in gold T 
No rope of sand is weaker : 

*Ti s hard to get, 'tis hard to hold— 

Come, lad, fill up your beaker. 

Hast thou not found true friends more true, 
And loving ones more loving ?” 

I could but say, “ A few— a few ; 

So keep the liquor moving.” 

“Hast thou not seen the prosp’rous knave 
Come down a precious thumper? 

His oheats disclosed ?” “ I have— I have I” 
“ Well, surely that’s a bumper.” 

“Nay, hold a while ; I’ve seen the just 
Find all their hopes grow dimmer ” 

“ They will hope on, and strive, and trust, 
And oonquerl” “ That’s a brimmer.” 

“ 'Tis not because to-day is dark, 

No brighter day’s before ’em ; 

There's rest for every storm-tossed bark.” 

“ So be it 1 Pass the iorum 1” 

“Yet I must own I should not mind 
To be a little richer. ” 

“Labor and wait, and you may find— 

Hallo 1 an empty pitcher.” 


For the Favorite. 

THE CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 


BY J. A. PHILLIPS. 


It was Christmas Eve, and there was a bustle 
of preparation for the morrow pervading the 
little village of Groschen, In the Eastern Town- 
ships, which gave an appearance of peculiar 
animation to that usually quiet and staid little 
place. 

In the Main Street the shops were all aglow 
with light and gay parties were hurrying about 
from shop to shop, some providing for to-mor- 
row's dinner, others engaged in searching for 
some suitable gift for some friend or relation, 
and some Just idly strolling about to see what 
their neighbors were doing. 

Almost at the head of the Main Street, stand- 
ing back some twenty or thirty yards from the 
road, in the middle of a grass plot, which was 
now covered deep with snow, stood the village 
church. It was a plain unpretentious edifice of 
stone, with a steep roof and no tower, belfry or 
other ornament to it. The windows were nar- 
row and of common glass, even the oval over 
the altar was of the same material. Everything 
about the place was rigidly plain and there was 
scarce any attempt at ornamentation. The 
pulpit and reading-desk were of maple, but sim- 
ply, almost austerely, made, and the altar rails 
were not even turned, but cut uncompromisingly 
square. 

The only spot which appeared to have par- 
tially escaped the pervading plainness was the 
place set apart for the choir, and which boasted 
nearly all the decoration there was. It stood on 
the lea of the aisle against the wall, not facing 
the pulpit but at right angles with it, and was 
raised on a platform about two feet high; this 
platform projected on three sides beyond the 
wooden railing and afforded room for a good 
wide seat, and here strangers were generally 
accommodated as the church was small and all 
the seats taken. 

There was a small harmonium in the choir, 
and the railings were neatly turned and the broad 
seat in front comfortably cushioned, which gave 
the “ music gallery” as it was ostentatiously 
called, a greater air of finish and completeness 
than any other portion of the church. 

The little church was busy and gay this Christ- 
mas Eve, like all the rest of Groschen, for the 
members of the choir had met to practise the 
Christmas music for the last time, and also to 
decorate the edifice as far as possible with ever- 
greens. 

The prasticing was over and the minister’s 
wife, who acted as — what shall I say, organist ? 
— sat at the harmonium trying over softly a 
new ambitious “ voluntary” with which she in- 
tended to “ play the Congregation out” on the 
next day. 

Groups of girls were busying themselves In 
various parts of the church, twining wreaths 
around the iron brackets which supported the 
oil lamps, sticking sprigs of green into the backs 
of the seats, trying to coax some garlands to 
hang gracefully about the plain, angular read- 
ing-desk, and otherwise endeavouring to beau- 
tify the place and give it an appearance of more 
life and cheerfulness than it usually possessed. 

Of course there were various young men help- 
ing the young ladies — there would be no fun in 
decorating a church if it were not for the assist- 
ance the young men afford the young ladies — 
and the greater number of them were gathered 
In the body of the church chatting gaily and 
ornamenting the backs of the seats. A party of 
three, one lady, two gentlemen, were, with the 
aid of a ladder, trying to nail to the wall over 
the altar some letters made out of evergreen 
which were to read : 

* Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 

Seated in front of the altar rails was a young 


girl of about twenty engaged in twisting some 
wreaths of evergreens around the square rails ; 
she worked in a dull uninterested way as if she 
took but little pleasure in her task, and at 
length rested her head on the top of the rail and 
the tears started to her eyes and silently trickled 
down her cheeks. She had sat for several min- 
utes this way with her face buried in her hands, 
when a hurried step advanced along the ohancel 
and a young man rapidly approaching laid his 
hand on her shoulder and said gaily : “ Why, 
Jessie, are you playing hide and seek, I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere,” then as she looked 
up at him, and he saw she had been crying, he 
added in a lower and more tender tone : « Why, 
you have been crying, what is the matter ?” 

“ Is that you, Bill ?” said the girl glancing up 
at him •* there is nothing the matter with me, 
only a fit of the blues at the thought of how soon 
I must leave Groschen.” 

“ Leave Groschen 1” 

“ Yes, Bill,” she rejoined sadly, rising and turn- 


ing away from the altar rail, “leave Groschen, 
perhaps never to return.” 

She said no more, but walked slowly along 
the chancel to the choir and seated herself on 
the broad seat in front of it. Her companion 
followed and silently seated himself by her 
side. The clergyman’s wife had finished her 
“ voluntary,” and this part of the church was 
quite deserted. They sat silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then Bill asked : 

“ What do you mean by leaving Groschen, 
Jessie ; is it a joke ?” 

“ If it was it would be a very sad cm*, Bill, but 
It is only too true. I leave the day after to- 
morrow.” 

<« But what does it mean ?” 

“ It means, Bill, that sad trouble has come on 
us, and all Groschen will know it before the year 
is out. Father is ruined, and the farm will have 
to be sold, and God only knows whether there 
will be enough left to keep father and mother 
in their old days. As for me, I must work for 
my liviug. I have got a situation as governess 
in a family in Montreal, and I am togo to them 
the day after to-morrow.” 

« Sell Brookside — Squire Barton ruined — you 
going away ! I can’t understand it,” said Bill, 
in a puzzled sort of way. 

«< It is only too true. You see, it happened 
this way : Two years ago father went security 
for an old schoolmate in Q,uebec who was enter- 
ing on some speculation. Mother opposed it, 
but father had great confidence in his friend and 
went security for him. Well, the speculation 
failed, aud father had to pay a large sum of 


money, so large that he didn't have enough, and 
so the farm had to be mortgaged for $2,000. It 
was done very quietly in Montreal, and no one 
here knew anything about It. The mortgage 
was to run for several years, but you know how 
everything has gone against father this year, 
the crops being poor, the stock dying, and then 
that dreadful fire which destroyed the barn and 
all it contained. It seemed as if everything 
was against father, and so he could not pay the 
interest on the mortgage, and the lawyers did 
something or other about it, and the farm is to 
be sold. Of course, there will be something left, 
for Brookside is worth more than $2,000 ; 
but I am afraid it will scarcely be enough to keep 
father and mother.” 

Mr. William Hayes, who has hitherto been 
styled only “Bill,” sat in deep thought for sev- 
eral minutes ; then he said : 

“ Is there no one, Jessie, that your father 
oould apply to for help, no friend, no relative ?” 

“ No,” she said, shaking her head sadly, “ no 


one; he has few fnends, none who could help 
him, and as for relatives, I don’t think he has 
one in the world. I never heard of but one, 
Uncle Robert, and he had a terrible quarrel 
with father years before I was born, before father 
was married, in fact, and he went away and 
died in Australia. This was before father came 
to Groschen to live.” 

“ It’s awful hard,” said Mr. Hayes, scratching 
Ills head meditatively, as if trying to dig out an 
idea, “awful hard. But, I say,” he suddenly 
added with great energy, « if you go away, who 
is to lead the choir?” 

“ Nellie Chadworth, I suppose I shall sing 
my last anthem to-morrow,” she added, sadly, 
« I shall take away many pleasant memories 
of the choir and ofren think of the old church, 
and the happy hours I have spent in it, when I 
am far away.” 

The tears started to her eyes again, aud she 
turned aside to hide her emotion. 

Mr William Hayes, bachelor, aged twenty- 
four, good-looking aud in good physical health, 
sat drumming with his heels against the seat, 
firmly believing he was the most miserable man 
in existence. He had grown up from boyhood 
with Jessie Barton, and his love for her had be- 
come part of his very life. There was no formal 
engagement, no vows of love had ever passed 
between them , but every one looked upon it sis 
a settled thing that Bill Hayes was to marry 
Jessie Barton sometime — when his father died, 
most people said. Mr. Hayes sat drumming 
with his heels, and bitterly thought of what he 
was and what was his position. Now was the 


time when he ought to tell her of his love and 
oflbr to guard and protect her ; but how was he 
to do it? What was he? Nothing! Simply a 
hanger-on upon his father; to be sure, he was 
book-keeper in his father’s store in the village, 
and got the liberal pay of $6 a week and his 
board and lodging. He could live very well as 
a bachelor in a quiet country village like Gros- 
chen, but it would never support a wife and 
prospective family. Certainly, his father was 
rich, the richest man by far in Groschen, and 
he was his only child ; but Bill knew his father 
well, a hard, stern, cold, grasping man, and he 
knew he would never consent to his marrying a 
poor girl; and if he offbnded him by disobe- 
dience Bill would not give much for his chances 
when the will came to be read, for he knew his 
fa tiier well enough to know that he would carry 
his enmity beyond the grave. 

And so Mr. Hayes sat and drummed away, 
thinking what a fool he was not to have gone to 
California four years ago, when his cousin Tom 
Reeves went. Tom had made a little fortune in 
that time, and wrote home glowing accounts of 
his successes. While Mr. Hayes drummed away 
and mentally called himself any quantity of 
fools, Jessie still sat with her head averted and 
the tears silently coursing down her cheeks. It 
is a dangerous position for a man madly in love 
to find himself seated by the object of his affec- 
tion and to see her in tears. Mr. Hayes resisted 
as long as possible, but his love was too strong 
for his determination, and suddenly, he scarce 
knew how, he found his arm around Jessie’s 
waist, and as he drew her to him he whispered 
passionately : 

“ J essie, darling, I know I am a great fool ; 1 
know I am not worthy of you; but I love 
you ” 

“ There, there, let us go !” exclaimed Jessie, 
rising suddenly with glowing cheeks; “ they are 
putting out the lights, and we shall be locked 
in.” 

So saying she walked down the aisle followed 
by Mr. Hayes, who felt more convinced than 
ever that he was a fool. 

• • • • • • • 

“ It is Just what Christmas ought to be.*' That 
was what farmer Bullrush said next morning, 
and farmer Bullrush was an authority on the 
weather for ten miles around Groschen, and 
certainly ought to know what he was talking 
about. Certain it is that it was a clear, cold, 
bright day, with the thermonaoter about 16° 
below freezing, and just sun enough to make a 
good sharp walk pleasant. Everybody and 
everything looked gay and bright in the sun- 
shine; and I rather lean to farmer Bullrush’s 
opinion that it was “Just what Christmas ought 
to be.” 

The bell of the little church had not ceased 
ringing for the very good aud sufficient reason 
that it had never begun ; in fact, there was no 
bell at all, but the congregation had assembled 
in full force and the building was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. 

Jessie sat in her accustomed place as leader of 
the choir, and the paleness of her countenance 
and the half mournful manner in which she 
looked about the church from time to time, as 
if taking leave of some familiar object, showed 
how much she felt and grieved at the fact that 
she sat in her aooustomed place far perhaps the 
last time. 

The service was pretty well advanced when a 
stranger entered the church. He did not seem 
at first as if he intended to enter ; for after he 
put his head in he withdrew it again, and then 
muttering, “ I can rest here as well as anywhere 
else,” he advanced a little way up the aisle. In 
a moment the sexton saw him, and pouncing on 
him, carried him off in triumph to the strangers’ 
seat, and duly seated him in the corner next to 
Jessie, and obsequiously handed him a book, 
which the man took mechanically and opened, 
without looking to see to what part of the ser- 
vice he had turned. 

He was a curious looking man, this stranger, 
old, with scanty white locks and the crows’ feet 
deep around his eyes. Yet it did not seem to be 
age alone which had blanched his hair and lined 
his faoe, for his form was erect and strong, and 
the bright flash of his eye told of health and 
vigor yet. He looked rather like a man whose 
hair had been prematurely whitened by care 
and sorrow than one who was far on in the vale 
of years. 

He looked about him from time to time, and 
a half smile curled his lips as the solemn words 
of the Litany fell upon his ear, and he muttered 
to himself “All nonsense; all nonsense.” 

Suddenly there was a pause ; the Congrega- 
tion rose from their knees, and the clergyman 
gave out the anthem. It was not exactly an 
anthem, it was one of the hymns for Christmas 
day, but it had been carefully practised for 
weeks and arranged so that the soprano should 
sing one verse and the tenor the next and 
“everybody” Join in the chorus, and great 
things were expected of it, in fact it was to be 
the feature of the service. 

The wheezy little harmonium sighed out the 
overture, there was a slight pause, the rustling 
of dresses as the Congregation rose, and then a 
clear sweet, full young voice, pure and musical 
as the song of a bird, burst forth in the full tide 
of melody with the glorious old Christmas 
hymn, 

“ Hark ! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born King, 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconcil'd ” 

Grandly the fhll, round voice rose to the 
majestic melody of the hymn, and the wholo 
building seemed to echo again and again with 
the glad tidings that Christ was born to save 
sluners. 
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When the full tide of song first fell upon his 
ear the oid man turned amj looted long and 
earnestly at the fair singer. Jessie Barton was 
not what would be called a pretty girl, her 
features were not regular, but her complexion 
was fair, and her face pure and good, and as she 
stood now, her bright blue eyes sparkling with 
animation, her fair hair streaming unbound 
over her shoulders, her cheeks slightly flushed, 
and her whole soul seemingly absorbed in 
singing her Creator’s praise, she looked almost 
beautiful. 

The old man put his hand to his ear and sat 
quietly listening, and long after that he kept re- 
peating to himself, 

“ Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconcil’d,” 

and then he would look over the altar and read 
the words, 

“Peace on earth, good-will toward men,” 

and he would shake his head and mutter “ I can’t 
understand it; it used to be all hell-fire and 
damuatiou, but it’s all changed now, I should 
like to ask her about it,” and he turned and 
looked agaiu at the calm, pure face beside him. 

The old man’s attention never wandered from 
the service again, and he listened meekly and 
reverently to the sermon, as if he was trying to 
reconcile it in his mind with something he had 
heard before. 

It wasn’t a brilliant sermon, it was simply a 
recount of the plan of salvation and a brief 
history of the nativity of the Saviour ; but the 
preacher was earnest and impressive and 
carried a conviction of the Creator’s love and 
tenderness home to the hearts of his hearers. 
And the old man listened with his hand to his 
ear, and still he murmured “ I should like to 
ask her if it is true.” 

The service was over and the Congregation 
bad all dispersed, Jessie was almost the last 
person to leave the church, for she had lingered 
to say good-bye to her friends, and after that 
was busied in packing up her music to take 
home with her for the last time. 

As she passed out of the door, after shaking 
hands with the sexton and bidding him good- 
bye, a man who had evidently been waiting for 
her came up and quietly walked by her side. 
She looked up and saw it was the old man who 
had sat by her in church. He did not look like 
a beggar, he was well dressed and seemed 
warm and comfortable; his clothes, altho’ not 
exactly new, were of good quality and in 
excellent preservation, and he walked erect, with 
his head up and an elastic, independent stride 
like a man who owed the world nothing and 
asked no favours of it. He walked on for a few 
yards in silence and then said, abruptly, “Do 
you believe it ?” 

“Believe what?” asked Jessie ; she was sur- 
prised, but not the least frightened at the old 
man’s conduct, for it was broad daylight and she 
was within a hundred yards of her father’s 
house, and some of the Congregation were not 
a dozen yards ahead of her. 

“What you were singing Just now, 

** Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconcil’d,” 

and what he was preaching about Christ dying 
to save sinners, do you believe it ?” 

“Do I believe the story of the Saviour offer- 
ing himself a sacrifice for our sins ? Of course 
Ido! Don’t you?” 

“ I don’t know ! it seems so strange ; I haven’t 
been in a church nigh on thirty years aud then 
they used to preach about hell-fire aud damna- 
tion ; it all seems so strange.” He walked on 
quietly by her side for sometime without sayiug 
any more, until Jessie stopped before a com- 
fortable looking farm-house, then he asked: 

“ Would you mind talking it over with an old 
man?” he asked. Jessie hesitated and then 
said, “ you had better talk to the minister, sir, 
he 1 b so much wiser, and knows so much better 
than me.” 

“ No, it was your voice roused me, not his ; I’d 
rather talk to you.” 

“Jessie,” said her mother coming to the 
door, “ why don’t you come in, dinner’s waiting 
on the table ?” 

Jessie looked from the old man to her mother 
and seemed in doubt what to do, at last she 
asked the old man to “wait a minute,” and 
going to her mother said : 

“ Mother, here is an old gentleman who was at 
church, and he walked home with me and 
asked me some strang » questions, and he says 
he wants to talk with me, what shall I do ?” 
“Well, child,” she said, “you know your 
father’s notions about Christmas, he wouldn’t 
let a dog go from the gate on Christmas day, 
ask the gentleman in to dinner, the roast beef is 
small, but it will be enough.” 

Jessie did as she was bid, and after a little re- 
monstrance on the part of the old gentleniuu, 
who at first insisted on going to the inn, allowed 
himself to be persuaded and followed Jessie into 
the house. 

“ Father, this gentleman is a stranger in the 
village, and I’ve asked him to take dinner with 
us.” 

“ And yon did right, Jessie,” said Mr. Barton 
rising and advancing toward the stranger and 
cordially extending his hand. “ You’re heartily 
welcome, Sir, our fare is plain, but what there 
is we are pleased to have you with us to share. 
I never allow any stranger to pass my door on 
Christmas day; if there is little else to offer 
there’s a hearty welcome, and that’s something. 
Come right in, dinner is just ready.” Mr. 
Barton was a hale, hearty specimen of a farmer, 
tall, broad-chested, bronzed with exposure, bis 


hand hard with honest labor, and the frost of 
fifty winters Just showing itself in his Iron grey 
hair, he stood the very impersonation of that 
noblest work of God, an honest man. 

The dinner passed ofT merrily, the old gentle- 
man developed a fund of wit which no one ex- 
pected from him. He had travelled in almost 
every part of the world, had been whaling in the 
Artie Seas and had hunted tigers in the heart of 
India. He had ser-n many strange sights aud 
was full of humorous anecdotes with which he 
kept his audience fully amused. 

After dinner they went into the parlor, aud 
while Mr. Barton took his usual nap, Jessie 
opened the piano and sung some of her favourite 
hymns for the old man. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, when she had 
finished, “ and now I want to ask you a ques- 
tion ; you have treated an old man and a stranger 
very kindly and he does not even know who to 
thank ; what is your name ?” 

“Jessie Barton.” 

« Barton, Barton !” he exclaimed In some sur- 
prise, “ any relation to the Bartons who used to 
live in Sherbrooke?” 

“ The same family, father moved here about 
fifteen years ago.” 

The old man bowed his head in his hands for 
a minute and said softly to himself, “I believe 
it now, 

“Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 

Just then the farmer stirred in his sleep and 
waking with a sudden snort looked about him 
and tried very hard to pretend he had never 
been asleep at all. 

The old man rose and crossing to him said 
very solemnly: 

“ Alfred Barton, do you remember thirty years 
ago quarrelling with your brother in the old 
homestead in Sherbrooke ?” 

“ Aye, aye, Bob was always a hasty lad, but 
he had a good heart.” 

“ Do you remember how he cursed you, and 
swore he would never break bread with you, or 
recognise you as his brother again?” 

“ Aye, aye, but I know he was sorry for it af- 
terwards, and if he had lived I believe he would 
have come back years ago and told me so.” 

“ He does live, he has come back, he is sorry 
for it, exclaimed the old gentleman in excited 
tones. “Good God, Alfred, is it possible we have 
both changed so much in thirty years we can- 
not recognise each other ?” 

The two men looked inlo each other’s faces for 
nearly a minute, then their hands met with a 
hearty grip and two words escaped them ; 
“Robert !” 

“ Alfred !” 

And so the quarrel of thirty years ago was 
made up. 

After a while the farmer spoke, still holding 
his brother’s hand : 

“ Robert, lad, you’ve come back at a bad time, 
the farm Is about to be sold, and there will not 
be much left; but much or little we’ll share it 
together, lad, for so I know the father would have 
wished, altho’ he said nothing about it in the 
will, thinking you were dead.” 

“ And so j'ou’ll share with me,” said the old 
man, a tear beginning to creep into the corner 
of his eye. 

« Aye, lad, it’s not much, but there’s a hearty 
welcome.” 

“ And I’ll share with you,” said the old man, 
bringing his hand down with a jolly smack into 
the farmer’s right hand which he had seized with 
his own left hand and turned palm upwards all 
ready to be smacked ; “ I’ll share with you, and 
you won’t get the worst of the bargain, for,” and 
he drew himself up proudly, “the firm of Ro- 
bert Barton & Co., Bankers, San Francisco, Is 
good for a million any time and plenty of small 
change left to pay little bills. Yes,” he conti- 
nued after a pause, “ I’m a rich man, Alfred, but 
I stand alone in the world; of a wife, five sons 
and two daughters, not one is left to me, and I 
stand like a blasted pine-tree withering up all 
alone. One by one death has stolen my darlings 
away and now, when I am getting old, and want 
to spend the rest of my days In peace and quiet, 
I have no home to spend them in. Let me end 
my days with you, Alfred, I have done enough 
for fortune, let me do something for happiness.” 
My story is as good as finished ; the farm 
wasn’t sold, and Jessie did not go as a governess 
to Montreal. Mr. Hayes somehow found courage 
to finish that little speech he commenced in 
church and Jessie did not interrupt him, and 
when his father found that he was going to 
marry a great heiress instead of a penniless girl, 
he gave him a handsome house and made over 
the business to him. 

There is a little “ Bill,” and a little “ Jessie,” 
and a little “ Bob” now, and Jessie looks quite 
matronly altho’ she still leads the choir; and the 
old man sits in the strangers’ seat — he will take 
no other — and listens to her pure voice, and says 
that he never began to feel what true happiness 
might mean until he heal’d that Christmas An- 
them : 

“ Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconcil’d.” 


Scene — A Galloway farmer’s kitchen. Dra- 
matis Fersonce — Jean, the ae lass, liding the 
parritch; Jock, the farm servant. Jock coming 
in from his day’s work and throwing himself 
wearily into a chair — “ Jean !” “ Weel, Jock ?” 
“I think I’ll marry ye, Jean!” “Man, I wud 
be muckle obleeged tae ye if ye wud.” Honest, 
at least. 

A huckster in Stamford, Ky., has the follow- 
ing warning displayed over his stall: — “Any 
Mun or Boy that takes One Apel Without Leafe 
is a litl Roge in his harte.” 


For the Favorite, 

OUR CHRISTMAS DIMER. 


by JAMES BUMP ITS. 

It was the first Christmas after I married 
Seraphina Angelina; we had only been united 
in the bonds of wedlock about a month, and I 
had not got over the pride and pleasure of hav- 
ing a young and pretty wife, when Seraphina 
proposed that we should have a dinner party 
on Christmas day. If I had not been still 
blindly in love I should never have consented, 
for Seraphina was Just fresh from boarding- 
school, and knew nothing of housekeeping ; but 
our servant, Mary, was an excellent cook, and 
I placed my faith in her. Invitations were is- 
sued to about thirty of our friends and relations, 

I ordered the wine liberally, gave Seraphina 
carte blanche for the dinner, and everything 
went on charmingly, and I congratulated my- 
self that we should have a most delightful 
Christmas party. 

Poor deluded mortal, how soon I was awaken- 
ed from my dream of bliss. My first rude 
shock was on the morning before Christmas, 
when Mary got angry at something Seraphina 
said to her, and demanded her wages, saying 
she would not “ cook for a regiment ;” she ac- 
tually called my friends “ a regiment.” It was 
in vain I tried to persuade her, and I even went 
so far as to offer her five dollars if she would 
stay the one Important day. 

“ Not if yer was to make it foive goulden 
guineas, I wudn’t stay with the likes of her.” 

As this was a direct attack on Seraphina, of 
course I had nothing to do but to let Mary go. 

“Never mind, James dear,” said Seraphina, 
“don’t worry about it; Til cook the dinner, 
and you shan’t have cause to be ashamed of 
it.” 

She put her arm round my neck and kissed 
me, and I felt a little of my courage return ; 
but still I knew we must have a cook — I had 
engaged waiters for the table — and so I went to 
the Intelligence Office, and, after much trouble, 
secured the services of a very unprepossessing 
Irish female named Bridget, who declared she 
could cook anything from a sprat to an ele- 
phant. 

Seraphina was very busy all that day, and 
the sum she spent for cab hire was enormous ; 
as to the number of packages, boxes, bags and 
miscellaneous articles which kept continually 
arriving, they were past all calculation, and I 
began speculating as to whether we were pre- 
paring for a six months’ siege, or only for a 
simple dinner to a few friends on the morrow. 
After dinner — which was cold, with no pastry 
— Seraphina pulled an easy chair to the table, 
put on the drop-light, and was soon immersed 
in a large red covered book which I had never 
seen before. I peeped over her shoulder to see 
what it was. It was a Cookery Book ! 

Then I knew I was lost. 

When a woman gets up a dinner out of a 
cookery book, dine at your club, for all hopes of 
a decent meal are vain and delusive. 

The hour of trial approached; the guests 
began to arrive; I had to do the honors, for 
Seraphina, with her hands all scalded and 
burnt, and her face the color of a boiled lobster, 
was upstairs making a hasty toilet, after hav- 
ing “finished” the dinner, as she whispered to 
me while runulng up to her room. 

At last we were seated at table. Mine was a 
very comfortable chair, but I felt as if I was 
seated on thorns, and in my nervousness and 
confusion forgot that my cousin, the Rev. 
Obediah Spooks, was present, and mumbled out 
a short grace myself, which mortally offended 
the Rev. Obediah — who had prepared a special 
grace half an hour long — and he has not for- 
given me to this day. 

At last soup was served. I had Julienne at 
my end of the table and there was oyster at the 
other end. I could smell the oyster before I 
saw it ; it was terribly burnt and utterly unfit 
for use. I looked on the Julienne, on which 
my hopes now rested; it looked thin: it was 
thin ; the vegetables seemed raw : they were 
raw. There was quite a run on Julienne, but 
no one asked to be helped a second time, in- 
deed no one got through the first helping, and 
the waiters carried it almost untasted away. 

This was a dampener, but I bore up bravely; 

I ordered the wine about briskly, and the sherry 
revived me. Whatever the dinner might be, 
the wine was good, that was some comfort. 
After a little pause the fish was brought in; it 
was fresh salmon with green peas, and I could 
see an involuntary smack on the lips of the 
gourmands, who were surprised to see this deli- 
cacy at that season of the year. What fabu- 
lous price Seraphina had paid for the salmon, 
and how much apiece the peas cost, I never 
knew; I never had the courage to ascertain 
what was the actual expense of that wretched 
dinner. I knew at a glance the salmon was 
spoiled, it was almost raw, and as for the green 
peas, it was actually painful to hear them rat- 
tling on the plates like buckshot. No one ate 
salmon. 

Next came the roasts. Seraphina had gone 
in heavy on roasts; there was an immense sir- 
loin before her. a roast turkey before me, and a 
splendid haunch of venison before Major Jones, 
who was quite an epicure. My spirits began to 
revive ; surely this course must be ah right, I 
thought; but, alas! I thought a mistake. 

It was evident there was something wrong 
about the beef; I saw Bowles, wuo sat on my 
Wife’s right and carved for her-— this was in the 


<rood old days when everything w.^ put on the 
table whole, and not cut up at a side table and 
handed around as at present — after two or three 
frantic plunges, he managed to get the fork into 
it, but cut it he couldn’t. Seraphina, with tears in 
her eyes, suggested that the knife was not 
sharp; it was sharpened, but Bowles’ success 
was not much improved thereby, for it was 
only after a long and severe struggle that he 
succeeded in sawing off one slice, and the pers- 
piration stood thick on his forehead with the 
exertion. Nothing but an axe would makeauy 
impression on that beef. The fact is Seraphina 
had baked it according to the instructions in 
the cookery book, which said, “bake twenty 
minutes for each pound, and allow twenty 
minutes extra for the meat to heat through.” 
Seraphina had added the two twenties together, 
multiplied it by twenty — the weight of the sir- 
loin— and had baked it thirteen hours; in factl 
believe it was baking all the previous night and 
all Christmas day. There was not much beef 
eaten. 

The turkey looked like a success; it felt ten- 
der ; I cut off a leg, it was a little red about the 
joints, but would do ; I tried the breast, it was 
excellent; I cut open the bosom to get at the 
stuffing; Heavens! what a horrible mess fell 
out ; in the hurry and confusion of cooking 
Seraphina had not cleaned out the craw . No one 
took turkey. 

If the beef was too well done, the venison 
was raw, but Major Jones came gallantly to the 

rescue. , , , 

“ Bum pus,” said he, “ your cook don’t know 
how to roast venison, but tell her to get the fry- 
ing pan hot, with a good lump of butter and a 
dust of pepper and salt in it, and I’ll cut you 
some steaks. It would be a pity to let this 
splendid haunch spoil.” 

He did cut steaks, and Bridget managed to 
fry them pretty well, so that at last my guests 
got something they could eat. The next course, 
game, was all right; I had persuaded Sera- 
plilna to allow me to order that from the pastry- 
cooks, so It was well cooked; the pigeon pie 
was perfect ; the canvas- back ducks, quail aud 
partridge done to a turn, and with the cham- 
pagne circulating briskly, I actually began to 
breathe freely ; there was only the salad aud 
pastry now, and I felt safe. 

Nearly every one took salad, it looked so nice; 
no one took more than one mouthful ; I tried it 
myself; it had a most peculiarly nasty flavor, 
and could not be eaten. I found out afterwards 
that, when making the sauce, Seraphina hud 
discovered that she had no olive oil, and had 
sent Bridget to the druggist’s to get a bottle ; 
Bridget, thinking one oil as good as another, 
brought castor oil, hence the peculiar flavor. 
Salad made with castor oil is not nice. 

That was the last serious mishap ; the cakes, 
jellies, blanc- manges, ices, &c., had been ordered 
from the confectioner and were very good. To 
be sure there was to have been a plum-pud- 
ding; but as Seraphina had forgotten the suet, 
and had not stoned the raisins or washed the 
currants, the plum-pudding was not a success 
and was not introduced. 

So ended our dinner. That was several years 
ago, and Seraphina is quite a cook now, but 
never since that Christmas day have I had any 
confidence in a dinner cooked after the instruc- 
tions in a cookery book. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LAMP. 

At a distance from the earth which it Is ut- 
terly impossible to convey any idea of, there is 
another globe; and if the optical and astro- 
nomical calculations be correct, the sun which 
lights and warms that globe (for it has a par- 
ticular sun of its own) gives days of different 
colors. There are green days, red days, blue 
days, yellow days, corresponding to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s seven prismatic colors. Now, all ob- 
jects visible on these several days will of course 
vary according to the particular color. The 
yellow day, from our experience of this color, 
must be the most dreary and miserable ; lor 
though yellow is all very well in its way, mixed 
up with other colors, helping, like a thunder- 
cloud, to euhance the beauty of the distant sky, 
yet, when everything is yellow, then we dis- 
cover its peculiar effect on our visual organs. A 
simple and inexpensive experiment, and one 
that is often shown at the Colosseum and Poly- 
technic institutions, illustrates the effect of a 
yellow day. Spirits of wine poured on a tea- 
spoonful of common salt in a vial, well shaken, 
and then put either on a lamp-cotton or tow, 
and ignited, will burn with a peculiar colored 
flame, giving out purely yellow rays. Tilts 
mysterious effect changes the appearance of all 
earthly objects. Coral lips become of a livid 
hue; rosy cheeks turn ghastly pale; red cap 
ribbons become black ; in fact, everything ap- 
pears different to what it does by the white 
light that we are familiar with ; and of all 
things the human face undergoes t lie greatest 
change. Very young children should not be 
shown this experiment; for though there will 
be laughing lips and dazzling eyes, yet they aie 
of such au unearthly color, that old friends ap- 
pear with new faces, and a child would scarcely 
know its own mamma. — S. P. 


The Nouvelle Tresse Libre has an advertise- 
ment which runs as follows: — “A young man 
of twenty-five, well brought up, and of good 
family, wishes to be adopted as a prince by a 
foreign or native prince. Address, Fils adoptif» 
a M. Rodolphe Mossu, Vienne Seilers trasse, No. 
3 .” 
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THE DYING YEAR. 


BY M. J. B. 


The year now deoarting, how fleet it has woven, 
With finger of light, its delicate woofl 

Time’s restive steed for ever is moving 
Onward and onward with vigilant hoof. 

friends have gathered, and frieuds have departed, 
Sorrows have threatened, then hastened away; 

Sunbeams across our pathway have darted, 
Glooming to purple in lengthening day. 

Beautiful beings have bound in their tresses 
Sprays of the orange-bough mingled with pearl ; 

Sweet, loving hearts, that were warm with caresses, 
Vanishing, left but one radiant curl. 

Hands that were warm with a truth how enduring, 
Have chilled in our gaze, and been folded away j 

Honour, its dearly-earned laurel securing, 

Has drooped its high head full in victory’s way. 

Wealth with deep poverty places exchanging, 

Hath built with cedars its beautiful halls ; 

Commerce, beyond the wide ocean ranging, 

Flings down its ingots at charity’s calls. 

Ethiop springs from her long-rusted fetters, 

India her coral-reef passes in joy ; 

History writes in unchangeable letters 
Deeds of deep nobleness free from alloy. 

Lands that were distant, now firmly united. 

Linked by the lightning, one continent stand ; 

Sorrows are solaced, and wrongs have been righted, 
Orieut turns to our beautiful land— 

Beautiful in the full favour of heaven, 

Laden with bounty, and gifted with grace, 

While at her feet every blessing is given, 

And God’s crowning seal marks our prosperous 
race. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY THJC AUTHOR OP “LORD LYNN’S WIFE,” ETC. 


“ Off to-night 1 Mail train, eh ? Why Talbot, 
old fellow, you will lose the very cream of the 
hunting. Nice open weather, with the scent 
breast high and the horses in their best form. We 
draw Appley Gorse on Wednesday — a sure find 
and a splendid country. I want you to show 
these Melton dandles at Lord Whi pham’s the 
way over Bullingsley Brook. It is upity to leave 
us Just now.” Tlius spoke our veteran M. F. 
H., a thorough sportsman, and a genial warm- 
heated gentleman of the old school, with whom 
I had been a favourite ever since ho first rated 
me, at the ripe age of ten, for riding my shag- 
gy pony too close to the leading hounds. 

I, Talbot Carew, whose name figured in the 
Landed Gentry as second son of Francis Carew, 
Esq., of Harbledown Court, and in the Ai'my 
List as lieutenant in a light cavalry regiment, 
looked rueful enough, I daresay, as I assured 
the good old master of houuds that there was uo 
help for It, and that with all my desire to stay 
until the frost should put a stop to our sylvan 
enjoyments go I must. The fact was that my 
regiment was under orders for India, and that 
before we sailed my father bad urged mo to ac- 
cept an invitation to spend the Christmas with 
an uncle and aunt of mine, a certain Sir Charles 
and Lady Treherne, who lived a long way off, 
in the West of Eugland, and whom it so hap- 
pened that I had not seen since my school- boy 
days. I had no particular desire to devote my 
last days in England to a visit at Bramshaw 
Hall, where 1 had never before been a guest, 
and it was especially unpleasing to me to leave 
home just then. Wo lived in one of the most 
famous of those “grass-shires” which form the 
paradise of foxhunters and the emporium of 
weight-carrying hunters an£ hounds of high de- 
gree ; while Bramshaw was situated in Blank- 
shiie, which, as every one knows, is a rocky, 
healthy, and eminently picturesque county, 
where foxhunting can only be pursued under 
difficulties. 

My parents were, however, so anxious that I 
should not refuse my uncle’s well-meant invita- 
tion, that I reluctantly made up my mind to 
accept it, and as there were sundry matters to 
transact in town, with reference to equipments, 
outfit, <fcc., and as we expected to embark for 
India early in the new year, I was obliged to 
hurry up to London at once, to attend to the 
needful preparations, and to be in timo to reach 
Bramshaw before the Christmas festivities 
should fairly begin. When it began to snow 
heavily on the day of my leaving Loudon, I re- 
flected that the fine scenting weather in our 
own county was over for the present, and that I 
had not lost many runs by my unwilling ab- 
scence. 

With all that, 1 could not help looking upon 
my visit to Bramshaw as an unmitigated an- 
noyance. I had seen, as I have already re- 
marked, very little of the relatives under whose 
roof I was to be domiciled, and to all their 
friends, as well as to the part of the country in 
which they resided, I was a total stranger. The 
Trehernes were people who had for several years 
led a quiet life on their own estate, and in the 
district in which they lived was one that had a 
reputation for tenaciously keeping up ancient 
usages and customs exploded iu parts of Eng- 
land more infused with the metropolitan spirit 
of change. U I suppose I am in,” said I to my- 
self, as I gloomily gazed out of the window of 
the railway carriage and watched the whirling 
snowflakes sweep past with blinding rapidity, 
“ for what they call a good old-fashioned Christ- 
mas. I know. Round games, snapdragon, 
bllndman’s buff, forfeits, and the rest ; and I 
shall be lucky if I escape hunt the slipper.” 

Bramshaw Hall turned out to be a fine old 
place, built of stone which age had covered with 
mosses and lichens of dainty green and golden 


russet tin ts, and very much superior in an ar- 
tistic point of view to the red bricks and while 
copings of our own ancestral mansion in central 
England. The Hall stood also In a command- 
ing position, perched us It was on a stone ter- 
race, overlooking all the surrounding country 
with all its horrent woods, and bare peaks of 
gray rock, and the purple moorland clothing 
the neighbouring heights as with a royal robe. 
One part of the old house — the western end — 
looked upou areally lovely glen, something like 
a bit of Cumberland scenery transplanted to the 
south ; and there was a steep fall here from 
where the terrace ended town to the rough rocks 
beneath, and to the stream that battled and 
frothed among the boulders and deep overhang- 
ing banks of its narrow bed. 

I was very kindly received by the baronet 
and by my aunt — it was Lady Treherne, by the 
bye, to whom I was related — and found myself 
welcomed by a number of guests of different 
ages, ranging, so far as I could guess, from 
seven to seventy years, most of whom were 
Blankshire people, or from the adjacent coun- 
ties. I was the only late arrival, for all the 
others had been for several days at Bramshaw; 
so that, as I did not possess the slightest local 
knowledge, I was glad to get what Frenchmen 
call the carte du pays from those who were bet- 
ter informed than I was. There was a young 
fellow there whom I did know, one Tollemache 
— Lionel Tollemache — a full cornet in the 
Lancer regiment quartered at Slochester, and 
whose relations had got him an introduction to 
Sir Charles as to one of the magnates of the 
country-side. 

“ Awfully Jolly old place, you know, and all 
that,” said Cornet Tollemach to me aside, and 
with an air of mysterious importance. “ And 
as regards your uncle and aunt, I only wish that 
there were more of the same sort, for kinder 
people I never knew. Capital house, good cook, 
decent cover-shooting, and pretty girls staying 
here; but — You don’t believe in ghosts, Carew, 
of course ?” 

“ Of course not,” said T, wondering. 

“Nor do I. Awful stuff!” said my friend, 
and went off to flirt with a Miss Porter, who 
came from Slochester too. 

A lady whose acquaintance I presently made 
and who liked, apparently, to hear the sound of 
her own voice, was more explicit than the enig- 
matical subaltern had been. It was thus that 
Mrs. Metbven explained matters : ** Why, you 
see, Mr. Carew, we are rather celebrated for 
haunted houses in this part of the country, and 
the wonder was rather that Bramshaw, old as 
it is, and with all the dreadful things done here 
that must have been done of course — you men 
are sad wicked creatures, Mr. Carew, though of 
course you won’t agree with me about that — 
should not have had a ghost of Its own before, 
But really, what with the rustlings, and what 
with the light tread that passes by our bedroom 
doors at the straugest hours of the night, and 
what with vague movements, and creaking of 
the old oak stairs, and things being disturbed or 
thrown down In a way no servant can account 
for — why, one does not know what to think ; and 
excepting your good aunt and uncle, to whom no 
one likes to speak on the subject, I assure you 
we are all exceedingly uneasy and uncomfort- 
able.” 

And Indeed, on farther Inquiry, so I found it. 
A vague feeling of discomfort, almost of alarm, 
was abroad among the guests. Dinner, how- 
ever, so far as I could see, dispelled all these dis- 
mal day-dreams as to haunted houses and creak- 
ing stairs ; and indeed I have not often known 
people who enjoyed themselves so heartily as 
these Blankshire gentry around my uncle’s hos- 
pitable board. They all knew each other, and 
had at their finger’s ends, so to speak, the names 
and circumstances of every married daughter, 
and of every son at Sandhurst or the University. 
A few outsiders there were : Tollemache, the 
Porter girls, and Major Porter — an apoplectic old 
soldier, who rarely spoke, except with rqfp re nee 
to “ the Dook,” or “the Peninsula” — and my- 
self; esoteric persons, who did not know who 
Mary and Jane had married, and who had never 
admired Frank’s score at cricket, ortho match- 
less horsemanship of Adolphus. But they were 
all very kind, and did their best to lighten our 
natural sense of Inferiority to those who wore 
better Informed. The dinner was an excellent 
one, and it p-assed merrily, and the children 
came in at dessert in gay frocks and sashes and 
velvet tunics, nnd shining curls, according 
to sex and complexion, and there was a 
great silver-gilt caldron full of something hot 
and strong, which was called the wassail bowl, 
and we all sipped and laughed, and became sea- 
sonably merry and blithely sportive. 

Then in the drawing-room there were games 
of all sorts — one of forfeits among them — and, 
to my own ama zement, I found myself voted 
by the children into the high dignity and office 
of Lord of Misrule, or Grand Mufti, orsomethlng 
of the sort; which post I accepted because they 
clapped their little hands and seemed so eager 
and hright-eved, a nd because even then, at one- 
and-twenty, I could not bear to say to children, 
Nay. And we had a great deal of romping, 
laughter, and intense nonsense, to the disgust of 
young Tollemache, who wondered how an officer 
of my standing could thus demean himself ; un- 
til the tired darlings were taken off to bed, and 
it was almost time for us grown people to go to 
bed too. I think the liveliest of the young gp s 
there, the quickest guesser of charade or coa- 
undrum, the deftest at “ post” or “ puss in the 
corner,” the smartest competitor at forfeits, was 
my young cousin Blanche, the only child of Sir 
Charles and Lady Trenerne ; a delicate pale slip 
of a -girl, with fino eyes and long fair hair, but 


by no means so pretty as several of the little 
rich-corn plexioned \\ r est-of-Eng!and pixies who 
frolicked around her. Blanche’s health, as I 
conjectured when first she put her thlu hand 
into that of “ Cousiu Talbot Carew,” was none 
of the best ; and I could see by Lady Treherne’s 
half-anxious, half-gratified look, that she was 
surprised by the unusual animation which her 
daughter, usually languid snd reserved, display- 
ed on the occasion of these Christmas sports. 

Well, we went to bed. My room was at the 
east end of the house, and was known as the 
Tapestry Room. Its walls were, indeed, cov- 
ered with tapestry of great antiquity and ugli- 
ness, and the bed was au imposing structure* 
calculated to impart to the Intelligent foreigner, 
should he ever gain admittance, a proper appre- 
ciation of the majesty of sleep. A wood fire, 
clear, ruddy, and bright, burned ou the ample 
hearth, where the massive “ dogs” or andirons 
of parcel gilt steel were formed to represent the 
heraldic cognisance of the Trehernes. I was 
tired, but not disposed for sleep ; so instead of 
retiring to rest, I sat down before the fire, from 
time to time tossing a fresh log Into the blaze, 
and meditating on many things, ou my life, past, 
present and future, as I gazed ou the glowing 
embers, which seemed to have that strange fas- 
cination for me that they have had for thou- 
sands. 

At last, the sullen sound of the great clock on 
the turret above the stables reminded me that 
it was very late, conventionally as well as ac- 
tually, and that I had better get some sleep 
while I could ; and then it was that, feeling for 
my watch and missing that accustomed pocket- 
companion, I recollected that wheu we were at 
play downstairs, my watch had beeu one of the 
forfeited pledges, late redeemed, and that it had 
beeu left lying on the marble mantelpiece in 
the great drawing-room, since I had forgotten 
to take it up when niy little playmates left us. 

“ It serves me right,” said I cynically, with the 
remembrance of Tollemache’s face floating be- 
fore my mental vision, “ for making such a 
fool of myself. Never mind ! I’ll fetch it.” So 
I took up my candle and sallied forth. 
The passage which gave access to my room 
was called the Gothic Gallery, probably be- 
cause it was narrow and dark, with hideous 
medseval carvings in niches, and stained-glass 
casements, through the tinted panes of which 
the pure white snow outside looked crimson, 
ochre-yellow, or of a dusky green. This passage 
leads into the wider and loftier one styled the 
Oaken Gallery, where the family portraits 
hang against the panelled walls ; and from 
this, the broad and elaborately-carved stair- 
case of dark and polished wood conducts 
to the entrance-hall below. I made my 
way to the drawing-room, found my watch 
without difficulty, the centre of a heap of 
torn gloves, crushed flowers, and the pink or blue 
papers that had been wrapped around French 
bonbons, relics of the Juvenile revelry. I had 
nearly reached my room again when a gust of 
wind, caused by the sudden opening of a door, ex- 
tinguished my candle. Immediately afterwards, 
I saw the faint glimmer of a light slowly and 
steadily approaching. Nearer and nearer it 
came ; and presently I could distinguish a figure 
clothed in white, or some light colour that 
looked white in the uncertain light, gliding with 
a noiseless tread and a smooth evenness of 
motion which was of itself remarkable. I am, 
I hope, as brave as my neighbours ; and I may 
say, without boasting, that I have not been 
found lacking when face to face with danger in 
a tangible shape ; but I confess that a cold 
shuddering chill ran through my limbs, and 
that my heart bounded like a startled horse, and 
then seemed to cease beating, as I caught sight 
of this mysterious form silently and surely ap- 
proaching me. The Blankshire lady’s story of 
vague alarms among the visitors ou account of 
strange occurrences by night In that old house, 
the very scene, with its solemn state and an- 
tique magnificence, for the manifestation of su- 
pernatural phenomena, recurred to me with 
disagreeable emphasis. Idle words had I thought 
them at the time when they were uttered ; but 
now I felt anything than rather inclined to ridi- 
cule them. The apparition drew nearer, and by an 
involuntary impulse I shrank back into a door- 
way, as if to allow it to pass. It did pass ; and 
in a moment more I breathed more freely, and 
I began to be heartily ashamed of my supersti- 
tious fancies. 

Blanche ! Yes, It was my young cousin, 
Blanche Treherne. I recognised her as she 
passed close by me, carrying her candle In a 
hand that was as steady as If it had been that of 
a statue ; and, in truth, marble itself could 
scarcely have been paler than her fair innocent 
face, as she went by, to all appearance, without 
perceiving me. She still wore the dress that, she 
had worn during the evening’s merry-making 
downstairs, her pretty white frock relieved by 
some admixture of light blue. Her long hair, of 
a pale golden colour, hung loose over her 
shoulders ; and I noticed with wonder that her 
small feet were bare, so that her step caused no 
more sound than if she had indeed been a phan- 
tom. On she wentwal king slowly but with no Rign 
of hesitation, her eye fixed on something— what, 
I knew not — as if a spirit’s shadowy hand had 
beckoned her onwards. By some instinct, I had 
refrained from addressing her, even in my sur- 
prise at the recognition ; but now, moved by 
an impulse for which I could not account, I left 
my place of espial and followed her at some dis- 
tance, being careful to tread as lightly as I could. 
She passed on, along the Oaken Gallery, and I 
wondered more and more at the strangeness of 
her conduct. Her own chamber was, I conjec- 
tured, ou the floor above, as wero those of sev- 


eral of the visitors, while others, as well as the 
master and mistress of the house, slept in that 
part of the mansion from which every step re- 
moved her farther and farther. Why, in the 
name of common sense, had she chosen to 
range the house, thus, on. tnis bitter winter’s 
night ? and what could be the steady purpose 
that drew her forward, as steel is drawn to a 
maguet ? 

Ah ! now she can go no further, unless her in- 
tention be, as doubtless it is, to descend to the 
reception-rooms below by the grand staircase, 
for she has reached the end of the Oaken Gallery. 
Such was my soliloquy, as I cudgelled my brains 
iu the effort to devise a reason for these extra- 
ordinary proceedings on the part of a girl of my 
cousin’s age. It was just possible that she, like 
myself, might have left downstairs some object 
ol which she was now iu search ; but if so, why 
this ghostlike gliding with bare feet about the 
mansion of which she was the heiress, indulged 
and loved by all? These thoughts came into 
iny head as for an instant she stood still, near 
the angle of the broad landing-place, while in 
frout of ber was the great French window, fil- 
ling up nearly two-thirds of the width of the 
wide passage, by which the Oaken Gallery was 
lighted. This window was an innovation, no 
doubt, but an improvement on the sinall-paned 
basement of stained glass, through which the 
sun had scarcely had power to illumine the old 
pictures that lined the walls, which it had super- 
seded. 

“ By heaven, she is lost !” was my hasty ex- 
clamation, as, to my infinite horror, I saw 
Blanche turn from the staircase, and deliberate- 
ly yet quickly throw open the tall French win- 
dow. That very day, Just after sunset, Sir 
Charles had insisted on my admiring the view 
from that west window, which commanded a 
bold sweep of country, swelling moorland and 
black pine-woods, rocky fort and the distant 
sea. The window was at a great height above 
the ground, since from it one could look down, 
sheer over the edge of the stone terrace on which 
the mansion stood, to a rocky dell, where far 
below a brawling stream made music among 
the boulders that fretted its waters into foam. 
All this I remembered, at the same instant that 
the dreadful truth flashed upon me. Blanche 
was a sleepwalker — her actions were prompted 
by the strange mechanical semi-consciousness 
of the somuambulist — and from this terrible 
6lumber that was not rest, her awakening would 
be in another world. Nearer, and nearer yet, 
she drew to the giddy verge, her eyes steadily 
fixed on vacancy. She stood poised on the very 
sill of the open window, through which the 
bleak night-air rushed in, causing the candle in 
her unconscious hand to flare and flicker. I 
dared not call, dared not raise my voice, lest I 
should startle her, and precipitate the catas- 
trophe that seemed imminent. There was a 
chance, though a poor one, that she would close 
the window and return to her room as I had 
heard that sleepwalkers sometimes do, ignorant 
of the mortal peril so nearly encountered. 

Now she seems to bend slightly forward, her 
slender figure actually overhanging the abyss. 
A fall from such a height must be fatal. Bit- 
terly blaming m>self for my own lack of pru- 
dence, in allowing things tojprooeed to this pitch 
before I interfered, I mustered all my strength 
for one desperate bound, sprang to her side, and 
caught the girl’s falling weight In my arms, at 
the very moment when she stepped from the 
window-ledge. A seoond or two would have 
made my hasty movement too late; and as it 
was, it was well that Blanche was a light bur- 
den, and that I was active and strong, or both 
might have fallen from that dizzy porch. 
Blanche, abruptly awakened, broke the silence 
of the house by an agonised scream, as of ming- 
led pain and terror, and for an instant she strug- 
gled, while the candlestick dropped from her 
hand. The candle was extinguished iu its fall ; 
but I looked down and saw the tiny luminous 
spark of the burning wick falling, falling through 
the midnight darkness, and then heard the dull 
clang as the silver candlestick reach the rocks 
below. 

Blanche’s shrieks had effectually aroused the 
household, and before I could sooth her natural 
alarm, she was clasped in her mother’s arms , 
while a babel of voices rose clamorously around 
us, and conjectures, exclamations of horror or of 
thankfulness, were uttered on all hands, as vi- 
sitors and servant* came successively hurrying 
to the spot whence the cries had been heard. 
That the young heiress of the Trehernes was a 
somnambulist was what no one, not even her 
own parents, knew, nor had the poor frightened 
child herself the least suspicion that this was the 
case ; but at any rate the incipient ghost-stories 
with reference to Bramshaw Hall were now 
nipped in the bud, and the most superstitiously 
disposed could not doubt the connection between 
the mysterious occurrences of which they had 
whispered, and Blanche’s unlucky peculiarity. 
The candlestick, dinted and battered, was found 
next morning among the rock* below the ter- 
race. 

I prefer to pass lightly over the deep and fer- 
vent expressions of gratitude and strong feeling 
with which Sir Charles and Lady Treherne ac- 
knowledged the preservation of their only child; 
but I remember to have reddened and winced 
excessively under the weight of praises unde- 
served, since any one else in my place would 
surely have done as much, and it rather annoyed 
me than otherwise, that the company persisted 
in treating me as a sort of hero during the rest 
of my stay, and in bn mooring and deferring to 
me as If I had been some great public benefac- 
tor. The only exception to this general conspi- 
racy to make much of an unworthy individual 
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ed with clouds, through the rifts of which a 
wan new moon peeped coldly. There had been 
no moon to light the Inky blackness of the night 
four years since, and so far there was a differ- 
ence. 

I could not go to bed. Somehow, do what I 
would, I remained wakeful and watchful, with 
an undefinable impression upon me that I was 
wanted, that I had a duty to perform, and that 
I must not sleep. I listened intently ior the 
slightest sound, and even the moan of the wind 
without seemed to me like a human voice com- 
plaining. Again and again did I throw wood 
upon the fire, until my supply of fuel waned to 
such an extent that it was plain that I must 
soon retire to rest, or sit up tireless. “ This will 
never do,” said I ; “I fancy is making a fool of 
me; and because something queer happened 
when I was last here, I cannot accept the pro- 
saic view of life which is of course the true one. 
I'll just slip out and take a glance at the scene of 


no dream— no creation of a distempered brain. 
No. It was Blanche herself; her bright hair 
floating like pale gold over her shoulders, and 
wearing a loose peignoir of white cashmere. 
While I stood speechless, she advanced, and 
with a slow but certain movement of the hand 
which was free, she began to unclasp the fasten- 
ings of the great French window. 

For a moment I stood, as if rooted to the 
ground by horror. I tried to rush forward, but 
my feet seemed nailed to the floor, and my 
voice, when I essayed to call aloud, refused to 
obey my volition. The low creaking sound, as 
the window slowly opened, and the inward rush 
of the shrieking night-wind, dissolved the spell 
of my helplessness, and I darted along the gal- 
lery, shouting, or attempting to shout, though 
my voice reached my own ear but as a harsh 
and hollow muimur. The white figure, bend- 
ing forward, seemed about to vanish in the 
blackness beyond. Suddenly the candle was 
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was Blanche herself. My young oousin seemed 
to avoid me since that eventful night; and of 
all the farewells that where said when I returned 
home, the coldest “good-bye” was Blanche’s 
own. 

We sailed tor India ; and for four years I went 
through the usual round of Indian duties and 
amusements, with no opportunities of active 
service, but a fair average of sport with gun, 
rifle, and boar-spear, with plenty of drill as well 
as dancing, and an occasional change of station 
as the chief military event of the year. During 
this time I sometimes received, though rarely, 
a letter from my aunt ; but from home I often 
heard tidings of the Trehernes, who no longer 
resided constantly at Bramshaw, but were often 
in London, on the Continent, or at English sea- 
side watering-places. At the end of four years, 
my elder brother, poor Tom, died, and my pa- 
rents pressed me to leave the army and come 
home, the necessity for a profession in my case 
no longer existing. With some regret I bade 
adieu to my former life and its associations ; 
but, after all, there is no great hardship in being 
the future proprietor of an entailed estate like 
ours, and with tolerable resignation I sent in 
my papers and renounced the career of arms. 

I had not been long in England before an in- 
vitation to repeat my former Christmas visit to 
Bramshaw Hall reached me, couched in such 
affectionate terms, and so urgent, that I could 
not find it in my heart to decline. u Mind,” said 
my father Jestingly, “that you don’t leave your 
heart behind you there, unless Indeed you have 
left it in India. Miss Blanche, I am told by 
those who are judges of such matters, has turned 
out amazingly good-looking.” 

I laughed, and answered with a tone of perfect 
conviction that there was little prospect of any 
love-passages between my cousin, now sixteen 
years of age, and myself. I found that my fa- 
ther’s account of Blanche’s appearance hardly 
did Justice to the reality. She had developed 
into a very pretty girl, who at moments, as 
when she sang, which she did in a sweet sad 
voice, and with much musical taste and skill, 
looked absolutely lovely. I took an opportunity 
to ask Lady Treheme, half Jocularly, whether 
“ the ghost” was effectually exorcised, and sleep- 
walking a thing of the past With perfect con- 
fidence my aunt replied in the affirmative. Care, 
and change of air and of scene, amusement and 
study, had, she said, done wonders for Blanche’s 
health; and whereas the extreme delicacy of 
her constitution had formerly caused muoh anx- 
iety to her parents, they now considered her to 
be quite well and quite strong. “ It was on her 
aooount, dear girl,” said Lady Treherne, “ that 
we quiet old folks have run about the world as 
we have done, travelling and pleasure-hunting ; 
for you must know, Talbot, this is the first 
Christmas we have spent at the Hall since — 
since you were with us.” 

A curious coincidence. It was wild snowy 
weather again, and with few exceptions the 
same company that I had formerly met had 
reassembled under Sir Charles’s hospitable roof. 
As before, I had arrived on Christmas Eve ; 
and as the dinner in its old style, and the dance, 
and the songs and music, and the games for the 
children, succeeded in precisely the same fa- 
shion, I could have imagined that the four last 
years were the baseless vision of a dream, and 
that this was my first and only Christmas at 
Bramshaw Hall. One change there certainly 
was. Blanche, no longer a child, was taken in 
to dinner by me, and she did not avoid me in 
the pointed, almost petulant, manner in which 
she had turned from me when she was but 
twelve years old ; but I could make no way with 
her in conversation, nor did she meet my eyes 
frankly, but allowed hers to rest anywhere but 
on my face when I addressed her, answered my 
best things with monosyllables, blushed when 
I spoke carelessly of our former meeting, and 
altogether disconcerted me, who was perhaps a 
little vain of my powers of pleasing. I soon 
gave her up as hopeless, and directed my atten- 
tions elsewhere. 

Never in my life had I felt myself less dispos- 
ed for sleep than when, late on the night of 
Christmas Eve, I sat before the crackling wood 
fire in my bedroom — they had given me the 
Tapestry Room, as before — and meditated on all 
that had occurred, for good or ill, since last I was 
the tenant of that ancient chamber. Four years 
ago poor Tom, my elder brother, was hale and 
strong, and I a younger son, with no prospects 
but such as my profession might, in these, 
from a military point of view, hard times, open 
out before me. Four years ago I was setting 
out for India, with scanty chances of revisiting 
familiar scenes and associating with old friends, 
until absence should have weakened the me- 
mories of the first, and thinned the numbers of 
the latter. Yes, four years ago ; how strange 
was the adventure of that other Christ mas-Eve, 
to which my thoughts flew back, no matter on 
what subject I might be pondering ! 

Blanche Treherne was a pretty girl — very 
pretty. Yes, my father had been accurately in- 
formed on that point. Accomplished too, but 
not, perhaps, a person of very deep feelings ; or 
surely she might have been a little more cor- 
dial with a kinsman Just returned from a four 
years’ exile, and who had been once lucky 
enough to render her a service which — Well, 
well ! that was an old story now, and young la- 
dies have plenty to occupy their heads without 
treasuring up romantic gratitude for something 
that happened in their childhood. 

I drew aside the heavy window- curtains and 
looked out. Snow, snow everywhere, as on that 
memorable night long ago. It was but a thin 
sprinkling as yet, however, for It had but begun 
to fall ou the previous day. The sky wasstreak- 


my former adventure, and then come back and 
go to sleep for the rest of the dark hours.” 

So saying, I took my candle, and emerged 
into the Gothic Gallery. Instinctively I turned 
to the point where, four years since, I had es- 
pied the gleam of the light in Blanche’s hand. 
All was darkness now. Here, too, was the door- 
way into which I had retired to allow the ap- 
parition, as I had deemed it, te pass. Smiling 
at the recollection of my own irrational alarm, 
I went on, walking softly, to the corner of the 
Oaken Gallery. “So vivid is the imagination,” 
said I, “ that I almost expect to see the glimmer 
of the light, and the childish figure gliding on 
before me, as when — ” 

The words died away on my lips, for what I 
beheld was a sight that curdled my very life 
blood with horror. 

At the other end of the Oaken Gallery, reced- 
ing from me, and within a few feet of the great 
west window, was a female figure draped in 
white, distinctly visible, and carrying a lighted 
candle with the same impassive mechanical 
steadiness that I had noticed four years since ; 
advancing slowly too, and noiselessly, with the 
same air of being beckoned forwards by a view- 
less hand that had shocked me in a child so 
narrowly rescued from a cruel death. It was 


extinguished by a stronger gust of wind, and I 
uttered a cry of horror, for I thought that 
Blanche had actually fallen ; but by Heaven’s 
mercy I was in time, but just in time. My arm 
was round her waist, my hand was on her arm, 
as she was tottering on the very verge of the 
dread precipice ; and by a quick and powerful 
exertion I drew her back. She awoke, with a 
low moaning cry, such as may often be heard 
on the lips of a child suddenly aroused from 

sleep. “What is this ?” she said wildly “ where 

am I ?— Cousin— what^-where ?” Then, as she 
looked around, and saw the reality of the posi- 
tion, she shuddered, and sank fainting and un- 
conscious into my arras. Bearing her as swiftly 
and tenderly as I could along the Oaken Gallery, 
I laid her on a sofa that stood in the adjacent 
corridor; and hurrying to Lady Treherne’s door, 
aroused my aunt from her sleep, and related in 
few words what had befallen her daughter; and 
how, a second time, she had been providentially 
snatched from the Jaws of death. 

“ It was the association of ideas that did the 
mischief— not a doubt of it.” said the old family 
physician, who had known Blanche from her 
infancy; “the cure seemed complete, and in ef- 
fect was so; but no doubt the Christmas spent 
for the first time at the old house and in the old 


way; the similarity of the weather and of the 
evening’s amusements ; and, above all, Mr. 
Carew’s presence, with the memory of the for- 
mer adventure, influenced our young friend’s 
fancy in a manner that might have been — But 
we won’t talk’ of that now.” 

The Trehernes left Bramshaw at once; and at 
their earnest wish I accompanied them, and 
paid the remainder of my visit at their house in 
London. Here it was that I learned to find 
Blanche very, very dear to me ; and that after 
some weeks I ventured to ask her to be my 
wife. “ I thought,” said I, as I took her little 
hand, unresisting, in mine, “ that you rather 
disliked me than otherwise formerly; but per- 
haps now — ” 

“Do you remember four years ago? she 
asked, interrupting me, and with a burning 
cheek and a glance, half arch, half shy, that 
puzzled me greatly. 

“ Yes, of course I do,” answered I, perplexed. 

“ Because I have loved you ever since — ever 
since you — first — ” and she shuddered, and hid 
her beautiful blushing face on my shoulder. 

Sir Charles and Lady Treherne gave their 
willing sanction to the engagement between 
Blanche and myself, which was equally wel- 
come to my own parents ; but on account of the 
youth of the bride-elect, it was thought better 
to postpone the wedding for another year, till 
Miss Treherne should have passed her seven- 
teenth birthday. 

When I asked her, as in duty bound, to name 
the day for that all-important ceremony, the 
dear girl hesitated for a moment, and then, with 
tears, but not of sorrow, sparkling in her loving 
eyes, she softly made answer, “Christmas Eve.” 


For the Favorite. 

CHRISTMAS IN SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CONVENT, 


“The time draws near the birth of Christ”* 
— I wonder why it is that these words always 
have for me a more sad and solemn sound than 
a Joyful one ? Perhaps it is that the Christ born 
in Bethlehem came to live such a sad and 
lonely life and to die such a bitter death when 
all forsook him and fled, or perhaps it is that 
from my fifteenth to my twentieth year Christ- 
mas Eve was to me a season of solemn worship; 
and then I had two Christmas Eves, one of which 
was spent in anger with myself indignation 
against others, a weary longing for a far off 
home ; and then another Christmas Eve came 
when my heart, torn with misery such as 
falls but to the lot of one in thousands and 
my poor brain racked and wrung — alone — 
steeped in misery and wretchedness in the city 
of Montreal, I must have gone crazy for very 
misery, had not the dear Christ himself sent his 
angel to help me. 

We lived a quiet life in the old French chateau 
on my father’s Seigniory in Lower Canada, so 
that when in my fifteenth year I accompanied 
my father and mother to Europe and was 
placed in one of the educational convents in 
the environs of Paris the change was to me 
rather an accession to gaiety than otherwise. 

I was an only girl at home taught by a resi- 
dent governess with no companion of my own 
age except in winter when we went for a couple 
of months either to Quebec or Montreal. In the 
convent, I was one among eighty girls from 
seven years old to twenty; there were large 
pleasure grounds surrounding the convent 
where we had swings, croquet grounds, balls 
and hoops, in short every thing that would tend 
to make us take exercise and be merry. 
Christmas Eve was to me the dullest night in 
the year. At my father’s Seigniory we went to 
midnight mass it is true, but we had a large 
party of relatives who always came to the old 
Chateau that they might with us keep a merry 
Christmas. 

My father, although a Frenchman every inch • 
of him, was the son of an English lady who had * 
told him tales of the Christmases kept in her 
own land, and imbued him with a desire for 
making Christmas Eve as much a holiday 
time as one for religious observance. 

I missed the Jollity and Christmas gifts of my 
old home, when during the Christmas eves 
spent in the convent we were all, big girls as 
well as the least, sent trooping to bed after our- 
early six o’clock supper that we might be able* 
to rise at eleven, and feeling fresh and wide- 
awake from our long rest, be ready to take park 
in the midnight services. 

My twentieth year eame at last, and with ft 
came General Rosenham, a relative of my 
father’s from England, who brought me to spend 
the next two months of November and Decem- 
ber in his own beautiful English home in Kent. 
My father’s aunt, Mrs. Rosenham, welcomed 
me kindly to her home, where I was at once 
introduced to what seemed to me, then, the gay 
world, visitors as many as twenty at a time 
constantly coming in succession to the large 
handsome house and its hospitable owners. 

The evening of my arrival I was introduced 
to an officer in the Guards, Colonel Devereux, a 
handsome man with most fascinating manners 
whom my aunt and indeed her guests called 
young, but whom I, with my French Canadian 
notions, looked on as a vieux garcon de trente ans. 
In the early days of my acquaintance with him 
when I heard those around me talking of him 
as being a handsome young man, always prefix- 
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ing young to whatever qualification he was 
praised for possessing, I used to ask myself with 
a smile what the French Canadian girls at 
» home would think of a cavalier upwards of 
thirty years old ? 

I was then twenty years, my father forty -one, 
and he with his beautiful expressive brown eyes, 
finely cut mouth, and suave easy French man- 
ners, was to me infinitely more a beau gar con 
than Colonel Devereux with his studied man- 
ners and poor French, which he insisted on 
speaking to me although my English was as 
pure as his own. 

These were my first Impressions of Colonel 
Devereux, and in a measure they continued with 
unabated force, although from his assiduous 
endeavors to please and amuse me, his un- 
remitting attention in all our walks and rides, 
and even from his weekly Journeys up to 
London bringing my little commissions of 
colored silk beads and ribbons for my work, all 
chosen with the most punctilious good taste, I 
came in a short time to look upon him as one I 
could hardly do without ; he had a fund of 
anecdote which he poured into my ear as he 
took the place which he had established for 
himself beside me at breakfast, lunch or dinner, 
making me enjoy myself as I could not other- 
wise have done ; he paid me such marked at- 
tention that at last he considered himself 
entitled to be looked npon as my lover, a thing 
I had never dreamed of; while not only he in- 
tertained this fanoy himself, but my aunt and 
uncle and indeed their visitors were talking of 
my good fortune in having captivated the rioh 
and handsome Colonel. 

My father was expected in the middle of 
January, I was to visit London with him for a 
few weeks, and then to return to my own 
Canadian home, an event which I looked 
forward to as the consummation of my hap- 
piness ; my father and my mother, my brothers 
and a baby sister whom I had never seen, were 
each in their place the dearest in all the world 
to me, and if truth must be told, next to them, 
came two of the nuns with whom I had passed 
the last five years. The twenty-fourth of 
Deoember came with green grass and (for 
England) with clear skies ; the day was mild, 
grey and soft, myself and several of my aunt’s 
visitors were employed searching for gum cistus 
and other winter flowers amid the cultivated 
plots on the lawn ; while thus employed Colonel 
Devereux came up in his riding costume, a 
short whip in one hand and a parcel which 
looked very mueh like a bouquet of flowers 
covered with white tissue paper in the other. 

*• What a handsome man Colonel Devereux 
is,” said one of the young ladies. 

“Yes,” replied another, “he is to me the 
handsomest offloer in the guards.” 

He was flushed from exercise, evidently in 
high good humor, a mood which he did not 
always indulge in, and I Joined heartily in their 
opinion, keeping to myself, as my aunt had 
taught me to do, the ideas I had respecting his 
age. 

He came and stood among us chatting gaily, 
there were other gentlemen present and by 
and by I found myself standing tHe-d-Uie with 
the Colonel, the others having wheeled off in 
different directions. 

“ You told me the other day, Miss D’ Auvergne 
that you had never seen a capercailzie (a 
Scotch cock of the mountains) there is a mag- 
nificent specimen of the cock and his quiet look, 
ing brown mate, which has just arrived this 
morning as a present to General Rosenham from 
a friend of his in the Highlands of Scotland, they 
have been placed in one of the summer houses 
as a temporary abode. Shall I conduct you to 
the place? They are well worth seeing.” 

44 Oh ! by all means,” replied I, 44 I should so 
much like to see those birds, we know one or 
two Scotch families in my native Canada and it 
will be something to tell them when I go home.” 

He led the way through a narrow path 
bordered on each side by a thick holly hedge 
whose dark green polished leaves and scarlet 
berries shone bright around us. 

We had seen and admired the capercailzie and 
his mate, given them a bunch of red berries 
which the Colonel had pulled from a mountain 
ash close by, and which the poor imprisoned birds 
ate with avidity, although they would not touch 
some wheat or other grain that the forester had 
placed for them. 

We were now on our return home and nearly 
at the end of the holly-sheltered path, when 
Colonel Devereux uncovering the parcel he held 
in his hand, disclosed to my delighted gaze an 
immense bunoh of the most exquisite red and 
white roses ! I was quite taken by surprise, and 
involuntarily exclaimed : 

44 The roses of Cashmere,” 

They were not the delicate, fragile-looking 
things we see brought from a hot-house, but 
great thick-leaved, strong, glorious flowers, eaoh 
petal looking as if made of wax. 

I caught myself in the aot of holding out my 
hand to grasp them. He saw and understood 
the half motion I made and smiled, a little 
smile, but a pleased and happy one, saying, as 
he placed them in my hand : 

“ Are they not beautiful ? I rode twenty 
miles this morning to get them for you. That 
Is the reason I was not by your Bide at break- 
fast.” 

I had missed him from our morning meal, and 
felt that it was a dull one because he was not 
there. I took the flowers from his hand. They 
were an immense bouquet, at least fifteen or 
eighteen flowers, the deep pink of those red roses 
surpassing in beauty anything I had ever seen. 
I thanked him warmly, adding, “ It is the most 
beautiful present I ever received.” 


u I have a far finer present to give you in the 
evening,” said he, « and one that will last when 
these flowers have faded, and I shaft expeot you 
to give me something in return. You know it 
Is our English fashion to exchange presents on 
Christmas Eve.” 

“ I know,” replied I, 44 my aunt has told me 
so: but I am sorry to say” (I felt the warm 
blood of shame mounting to my face as I spoke) 
44 that I have neglected to provide myself with 
such.” 

This was mere thoughtless negligence on my 
part. My father kept me amply supplied with 
money, and there were many opportunities by 
which I might have got anything I was pleased 
to order from London. 

44 You have something in your possession I 
have coveted very much,” said he, “ almost 
since the first day we became acquainted. 
When I present you with my Christmas gift I 
shall ask you for it. It is far more beautiful in 
my eyes than these roses, full of beauty and 
sweetness as they seem to you.” 

I fancied at once I knew his meaning. 

In a half idle, half busy sort of way, I had 
been engaged since my residence in England on 
a pair of white silk slippers embroidered in gold. 
They were intended for my dear father, and had 
been begun before I left the convent. I was 
sure Colonel Devereux desired those slippers for 
his Christmas gift. The work was very elabo- 
rate, and I had often heard him express his ad- 
miration of it, saying more than once he ad- 
mired it because it was so different from the floss 
and beads with which other young ladies adorn- 
ed their fancy work* 

•* Oh !” said I, 44 I think I know what you mean, 
I shall be most happy to grant your request. 
You have been so kind to me since I came to 
live with my aunt and uncle that it will afford 
me great pleasure to give you anything I have 
which you deem worth your acceptance.” 

He smiled, a quiet, pleased, yet strangely ex- 
pressive smile, as if he would try to hide the 
meaning which his face expressed. I remem- 
bered this afterwards; at the time I had as little 
idea of what his meaning was as if my years 
had been ten instead of twenty. In our convent 
life we never hear a word of beaux or love, and 
we go into the world strangely unprepared for 
such. A girl fresh from convent life should 
never mix with the world save under the eye of 
a mother. 

We had wandered on towards the house and 
were now at the hall door, and I sought the 
drawing room that I might show my beautiful 
roses to Miss Rosenham, determined thatduring 
the rest of my residence in England I would 
rise two hours earlier every morning in order to 
embroider another pair of slippers for papa, to 
replace those which I fancied I had Just given 
away. Immediately on my entering the draw- 
ing-room my aunt exclaimed : 

« Oh ! such roses — what beauties — where did 
you get them ? Are they from the greenhouse?” 
« No,” replied I, 44 there are only China roses 
in the greenhouse; and these are great large 
healthy garden beauties. Colonel Devereux 
gave them to me ; he rode twenty miles this 
morning to get them.” 

I placed them in my aunt’s hands, saying as 
I did so, 44 Take which you like best, and as 
many as you like.” 

She smiled significantly as she said “ No; I 
will not take one of them, although I admire 
them very much. Colonel Devereux has taken 
a great deal of trouble to give you the pleasure 
which it is evident these roses afford you, it 
would be but a poor return were you to distri- 
bute them among your friends. Carry them to 
your own room and place them in water. To-day 
I will be very busy, every moment of my time 
occupied ; but to-morrow I shall speak to you 
about Colonel Devereux and your roses.” 

I stared with unfeigned surprise, wondering 
what she meant, but made no reply. I was 
about to leave the room when my aunt called 
me back, saying: 

*« Euralie, do you think you would have con- 
fidence to sing to-night before our assembled 
guests that beautiful anthem, 44 Christ is born 
in Bethlehem ” with which you so overpowered 
your uncle and me one evening we were alone, 
shortly after you came to us ?” 

“ Oh, yes 1” replied I ; 14 1 have often sung it 
as a solo at the convent, where we had many 
visitors from Paris ;” and I smiled as I added, 
44 The French are better Judges of music than 
you English are.” 

“ You must not make such remarks as that, 
Euralie,” replied my aunt; 44 they are almost 
gauche. A girl of twenty years should 
know better. I fear you are sadly defi- 
cient in many things you ought to know ; how- 
ever, we shall talk about all that to-morrow. 
Meantime, go up to the schoolroom ; the chil- 
dren and their governess are outwalking, so you 
will have opportunity to practise your anthem 
undisturbed. I mean that you should astonish 
my guests with it to-night.” 

I went to my own room, and carefully placing 
my roses in water, proceeded to the music-room 
In search of my music portfolio that I might 
practise the anthem, as my aunt requested. 

The music room was an ante-chamber ad- 
joining the drawing-room ; and as I entered, be- 
fore I had time to find the music I sought, I 
heard my own name pronounced (as Euralie) in 
an impetuous, angry tone by Colonel Devereux. 
Astonishment more than curiosity made me 
stop that I might hear what he said, and to 
whom he spoke, an indignant flush mantling to 
my cheek at the liberty he took in 
using my Christian name while speaking 
of me. I had only caught the sound 
of my own name uttered by Colonel Deve- 


reux, but not the sense of the words which he 
spoke. It was my aunt who replied, and her 
words were clear enough, standing as I was only 
a few yards from the speaker, with an open 
door between us. I could not see my aunt, but 
I heard every word she said as clearly as if I 
stood by her side. 

44 It is possible you may be mistaken, Colonel 
Devereux ; Euralie is as much a child as to any 
knowledge she has of the ways of the world as 
if she had only numbered ten years instead of 
twenty. She is sincerely attached to her father 
and mother, and I am very sure they will never 
consent to her marrying any one who will not 
make Canada his home. 4 God setteth the 
earth in families ’ may be truly said of those 
French Canadians. They cannot endure to be 
separated from each other, and you see there 
what you never can in an English home, grand- 
parents, parents and their children, all inhabit- 
ing one house and living in the utmost harmony 
and love. No, Colonel Devereux, I cannot give 
my countenance to your paying your addresses 
to my niece until you have first the sanction of 
her parents. Her father will be here in Jan- 
uary. It is proper you should speak to him be- 
fore saying more than you have already said to 
Miss D’ Auvergne on the subject, and I, as your 
friend, advise you to give up all thoughts of her, 
unless you can make up your mind for her 
sake to live and die a French Canadian.” 

44 As to that,” replied Colonel Devereux, 44 it 
is simply nonsense. What English gentleman 
would bury himself in a colony, and in Lower 
Canada, with its eternal snows, of all other 
places in the world? Monsieur and Madame 
D’ Auvergne must learn to part from their 
daughter as other civilized people do. I am 
quite secure as to the place I hold in Euralie’s 
heart. I have made up my mind to be her 
husband, and you know enough of me to be 
sure that whatever I make up my mind to I 
shall do.” 

As he said these words his voice became hard 
and stoney, the words uttered in low, distinct, 
hissing accents, which, indignant as I was, 
made me shiver with a dread of I knew not 
what. 

“I will certainly promise no such thing,” he 
continued. 44 Monsieur D’ Auvergne may fancy 
what he pleases. When I am married, my 
wife and I shall live in the old English home 
where my fathers have lived for centuries.” 

“ Laying aside all questions as to what you 
might, or might not promise to Monsieur 
D’ Auvergne,” replied my aunt, in accents which 
told me she was Irritated by his pertinacity, 
44 Euralie is deeply attached to her parents, and 
I am much mistaken in her if she will consent 
to leave those she has known and loved from 
infancy, the land of her home and kindred, and 
come to England to live among a people who 
do not even speak her language.” 

He spoke again, in the same hard, unfeeling 
tone : 

« When I am married, it is not at all likely 
that I should consult even my wife on the sub- 
ject of where my future home shall be. Eura- 
Ue’s husband is her master, and she will soon 
be taught that it is her interest as well as her 
duty to obey him.” 

I heard no more. I ran with light steps up 
to my own room, seized the roses I had so 
treasured a few minutes before, dried their 
stems carefully, and, bringing them down, threw 
them on the centre table in the music-room, a 
place where I was very sure they would be seen 
by Colonel Devereux. 

My aunt and he were still talking, but I did 
not linger a second. I despised myself for hav- 
ing listened to the hateful words I had heard. 
If it were possible, I would have left the house 
and England that very hour. I could have 
lashed myself because I had permitted him day 
after day to sit beside me as if he had a right 
to that place. A thousand little circumstances, 
that seemed things of naught an hour ago, ap- 
peared to me now in their true light ; I had un- 
wittingly encouraged the man, virtually fed his 
vanity until he imagined I loved him. What 
would I not have given to undo the work of the 
past two months? He would be my master 
and husband indeed ! All my French blood 
boiled at the thought. I gathered up my music 
and sought my own room, where, locking the 
door, I paced to and fro, more like a chafed 
and angry animal than aught else. 

I felt as if the only thing on earth that could 
appease my wrath would be to put his head on 
the floor and stamp on it. 

My mother is a De Salaberry, my father a 
D’Auvergne. They boast themselves of their pure 
un mixed French blood of the old Regime, the 
only admixture being that of my grandmother, a 
Rosenham, and they are of a quiet, undemon- 
strative race ; but I began to think then, and I 
had more reason to think so since, that there 
must have been an admixture of Indian blood 
in my race, and that it all flowed down in one 
little channel into my own veins. 

I was all a savage for hours that day. How- 
ever, it died down as such paroxysms must die. 
I became quiet at last; I could sit down and 
think, and I began to cast in my mind what 
my demeanor was to be during the evening 
when, of necessity, I must once more meet 
Colonel Devereux. 

If my heart and passions resembled a volcano 
in the morning, I had, by my strong will, kept 
them encased in a coating of hard cold lava for 
the evening. I had no doubt the opportunity 
would be given me, and I had determined to 
show Colonel Devereux in as few words as pos- 
sible, and with an extenor as cold as the ice of 
my native land, that he was nothing to me, 
never could be anything except an acquaintance 


of the passing moment, that he had sadly over- 
rated himself and his attractions, his vanity 
and self-love had miserably deceived him. He 
my master, indeed ! How those words grated 
and rung in my ears. And yet, alas ! alas ! it 
was but too true; he cttd, indeed, beoome my 
master, — the master of my destiny, — in misery 
and disgrace more bitter than death. 

I did not go to dinner that evening, but I 
joined the party in the drawing-room in time 
to sing the anthem my aunt wished her guests 
to hear. 

I suppose it was the temper I was in gave 
strength to my voice, enabled me to throw all 
my passion, every feeling of my soul into it. I 
never sung so well — never before, never after. 
My voice filled that great lofty room as if it had 
been that of a strong man. No one spoke nor 
moved during the pause of my voice ; a pin 
could not have dropped to the ground unheard, 
and when the last words of the Joyful pseon, 
14 Christ is born in Bethlehem,” died away upon 
my lips, I sat for some seconds with my hands 
lying on the keys of the piano, entranced with 
the music I myself had made. 

There was a dense crowd behind and around 
me, but, thanks to my aunt, General Rosen- 
ham took his plaoe by my side, turning over 
the leaves of the music, thus preventing Colonel 
Devereux from approaching me. 

Giving me his arm as I rose, he kindly said : 

44 You must be tired. Come and rest with me 
on the balcony.” 

I gladly accepted his offfer and we sought the 
balcony, a beautifully enclosed place full of 
flowers and climbing roses, where the soft heated 
air made me always fancy I was back in sunny 
France. 

The time had come for cutting the Christmas 
cake. It was the fashion of their house that the 
master and mistress should do so, and one of my 
little oousins came to tell her father his services 
were needed for the important occasion. 

“ Come with me, Euralie,” said the old gentle- 
man ; 44 you shall help to cut the cake, and per- 
haps you may be lucky enough to get the 
ring.” 

Without thinking for a moment what would 
most likely be the effect of my remaining there 
alone, I begged of him to leave me, saying : 

44 1 shall rest for a few minutes longer, and 
then Join you in the drawing-room.” 

As he left me I leant back on the rustic sofa 
where I sat, closing my eyes from sheer weari- 
ness. The fatigue occasioned by my passionate 
emotions overpowered me more than all the 
physical suffering I had gone through in my 
past life, were it all put together and heaped in 
one. 

I was thinking of the quiet convent home I 
had left, and of the different way the day would 
have been spent had I awaited there my father’s 
arrival in Europe, and not come, as my own 
earnest desire was, to taste the pleasures of the 
world at Eldon Hall. 

I must have been entirely absorbed by my 
own thoughts, or the din of laughing and talk- 
ing in the drawing-room must have drowned all 
nearer sounds, as I fancied myself the sole oc- 
cupant of the balcony until a light touch on 
my arm made me open my eyes to see Colonel 
Devereux quietly seated beside me. 

44 1 fancied you asleep,” said he, 44 and touch- 
ed your arm that I might ascertain the truth 
of my surmise.” 

I did not answer, in truth I knew not what 
to say ; if I had had my choice at that moment 
the wide Atlantic would have been flowing be- 
tween us ; I would never have seen his face nor 
heard his voice again. 

The loathing and dread I had for the man 
must have been sent me as a forewarning of 
the evil days he was to bring on me and mine. 
The words which I had overheard him say were 
no sufficient cause for my entertaining the feel- 
ings I did towards him. In another I am sure 
they would have been treated by me with more 
of contempt than aught else. 

44 Where are your roses ?” he asked in the soft 
tones he knew so well how to assume. 

44 The roses you brought here in the morn- 
ing ?” replied I, scarcely knowing what I said. 
All the many preconceived words and sentences 
I had put together in the afternoon, while 
pacing up and down in my own room, had 
vanished into thin air. 44 1 offered the half of 
them to my aunt, and as she would not divide 
your present with me, I left them on the large 
table in the music-room. I fancied you would 
have found them there.” 

There was a dim, softened light from the 
drawing-room, which fell with agentle radiance 
into the balcony where we sat. I looked at him 
as I spoke. He returned no answer except by 
knitting his brows with a scowl which told as 
plainly as his words of the morning had done — 
he wasable to be my master. 

He recovered himself quickly, however, and 
said in a soft voice, as if touched with pity : 

44 Poor dead roses ! Had I known their fate 
I should have gone and gathered them together 
and given them cool water to drink of and 
bathe in. I sometimes think those beautiful 
flowers are more sensitive than we imagine, 
and feel neglect in some hidden way that is not 
revealed to our coarser natures.” 

He spoke for a few minutes of the gorgeous 
flowers of India, the roses of Persia, the lilies of 
the Holy Land, the rose of Sharon, and then he 
added, 44 How much I should like to show you 
all those beautiful things — the flowers and gems 
of those Eastern lands.” He said something 
more about hating to be tied down by the con- 
ventionalities of society. I know not what he 
said; my heart was beating in great wild 
throbs ; I did not try to listen ; 1 was longing to 
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be far away In my old Canadian homo —up In 
the room allotted to me In my aunt’s house- 
out among the gv,y throug there in the drawing- 
room — anywhere away from the man of whom 
I had conceived such an unaccountable dread 
and hatred ; but it seemed impossible for me 
to move; I appeared to be in a charmed circle 
from which escape was Impossible. 

He probably mistook my silence for a dreamy 
quiet Joy inspired by his words, deemed my 
neglect of his roses a girlish freak ; at all events 
he took from his pocket a diamond ring, and 
holding it between his thumb and finger, let the 
light so shine upon the gem that it blazed in 
many colors. It was a costly bauble, a large 
diamond, and evidently one of the first water. 

“I have brought you the present I promised 
you in the morning, as one that would be more 
enduring th \ the poor roses. Will you accept 
it, and promise me that you will not throw it 
away as you did them ?” 

“ I will certainly promise you that I will not 
throw it away,” replied I in a quick voice, “ be- 
cause I cannot accept such a present at your 
hands, neither that nor anything else. It was 
the consciousness of having done wrong that 
made me leave your roses on the music-room 
table. I had no right to accept even a handful 
of roses from so entire a stranger, the acquaint- 
ance of a few weeks, one whom I had only 
known as the guest of my aunt.” 

“ It is because you know so little of the world 
that you are so fastidious,” replied he; “other 
girls accept flowers and gems from those they 
have known only a few days. I have seen so 
much of you, sat beside you at the board, at- 
tended you in your rides and walks, the past 
eight weeks have embodied more to me, un- 
folded more of your character, shown you more 
of mine, than we could in ordinary cases have 
known in as many years.” 

I oould not bear the way in which he spoke, 
asserting an intimacy and familiarity which he 
had no right to. I was getting hot and feverish. 
I felt as if my passion was again rising, and if I 
sat there I must strike him on the face. With 
a mighty effort I burst the charm which seem- 
ed to glue me to my seat, and, starting up, I 
made a step forward to leave the balcony. 

“Euralie, dearest,” said he, holding me by the 
arm and detaining me forcibly as he spoke, 
“ hear me say one word. I came to this balcony 
In order to ask you to be my wife. My happi- 
ness or misery for life hangs on your answer.” 

I endeavored to disengage my arm from his 
grasp. It was impossible ; but a strength was 
given me such as a few minutes before I could 
not have looked for. 

“Colonel Devereux,” said I, looking him 
steadfastly in the face, “ you surely have not 
thought for a second of your words, nor of how 
utterly at variance your age and my own are.” 
“My age,” said he with a look of unutterable 
surprise which he most assuredly did not feign; 
“why, what age do you take me to be ?” 

“ The age my aunt gave you on my arrival 
here, and which made me, a girl of twenty 
years, fancy I ran no risk of my motives being 
misunderstood in receiving commonplace po- 
liteness from a man ten years my senior.” 

He was looking in my face as I spoke, his 
lips firmly compressed, his face drawn down in 
white lines. He essayed to speak twice ere the 
words passed his lips, and then he said in a cold 
studied voice : 

“ Am I to understand that no effort of mine 
can change your decision, that you have been 
trifling with me all this time only to fool me 
and send me adrift when you brought me to 
your feet ?” 

“You are to understand, Colonel Devereux,” 
replied I, in a voice as firm and distinct as his 
own, “ that I never for one instant thought of 
you as a lover. As I before told you, your age 
prevented my doing so. Had it been otherwise, 
I could never have encouraged an Englishman 
as my lover. If I ever marry, it will be one of 
my own race and my own tongue, one who will 
live and die in the beloved land to which I own 
my birth.” 

“ Be it so,” replied he, loosening his grasp 
from my hand ; “ you have made your choice, 
time will tell whether for weal or woe. I gave 
you love strong as death, and you trampled it 
under your feet. In years to come, if I live, I 
shall feive you hatred cruel as the grave, and 
perforce it shall fold you in its arms until you 
lie down and die in misery and disgrace.” 

In an instant he was gone from the balcony, 
and I sat down that I might recover from the 
shock his terrible words gave me. 

(To be continued.) 


This is the way they do up an Enoch Arden ro- 
mance in Oshkosh, Wis : The W estern did not come 
back and gaze through the window at the felicity of 
the reconstructed household and then go into the 
green and yellow melancholy business : not any. lie 
kicked the new husband out, sorted over the children 
and sent his brats after him-, and then after trashing 
his wife, settled down into a peaceful and happy 
head of the family. 

Christmas Charity.— Of all times in the year the 
Christmas-tide is that at which hearts and purse- 
strings should open widest in thoughts and deeds of 
charity. Those should give who never gave before, 
and those who are charitable always should at this 
season give the more. Some of our overflow of hap- 
piness should not fail to reach the poor and mise- 
rable, whom Father Christmas, an aristocratic fol- 
low, i* otherwise apt to sliitht. “ To give is more 
blessed than to receive,” especially when with so 
little so much happiness may be brought about, 
most of those best able to givo, who are apt to be 
personally unaoquainted with tho misery of our 
great city and the proper ways for its relief, will do 
well to distribute their bounty through the regularlv 
organised channel*, which reach ail classes. 
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"TUB COURSE OF TRUE LOVE," ETCETERA. 


BY RAIMA NAOMI CRAWFORD. 


M What mortal his own doom may guess.” 

—Byron. 

“Now, George, don’t bo so ridiculous!” and 
Patty Rivers glanced half-laughingly, half- 
angrily down into the blue eyes raised Implor- 
ingly to hers, and shook her head in a very de- 
termined manner. 

You must not imagine from her looking down 
into those eyes that George was of lowly stature 
and Patty a fine woman, as that expression is 
generally understood. No; she was only en- 
abled to do so by reason of the beautiful hu- 
mility which kept her lover on his knees at her 
feet, in utter defiance of dew and pebbles. 

“ But, Patty,” urged the discomfited George, 
as he slowly rose to a very dignified height, 
“ you take all the poetry out of a follow ! 

Byron doesn’t impress you any more than ” 

Language apparently failed to Interpret his 
feelings, and he maintained a dignified silence 
for some minutes, pulling his cherished mous- 
tache sulkily, and thinking, rather resentfully, 
what a very pretty picture she, his unpootical 
betrothed, made, standing there In the full tide 
of moonlight, which shone and glimmered over 
her wavy brown hair and soft brown eyes. 
Then he thought that white muslin and pink 
ribbons were becoming to that style, but that, 
of course, was mere millinery, and then he 
thought himself very badly treated, and “he 
knew why !” 

“I hope,” he remarked, with a polite air of 
enquiry, “ that your friend , Mr. Hollis, will 
soon arrive. I hear that he is going to remain 
all summer,” and he looked keenly at tho prefty 
face turned half away. 

Patty started, and glanced up into his com- 
posed but gloomy countenance. 

“Yes,” she replied, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “ we expect him to-morrow. He is very 
nice, and rich too.” 

“‘Very nice, and rich too,’” echoed George; 
a desirable friend — very.” 

“Papa thinks him nearly perfection,” said 
Patty, gayly. “ But, George, don’t be so cross !” 
“ I cross!” ejaculated that gentleman. tl No, 
Patty. Whatever my feelings might be at 
finding myself treated as I have been, I have 
tho soul, I Imagine, of the Spartan Boy, and 
they remain hidden from careless observation ! 
They are of no consequence to you !” 

“I think your feelings must have been of 
consequence to me, when I denied myself the 
pleasure of seeing a gentleman of your attrac- 
tions at my feet on the damp gravel. It must 
have been unoomfortable !” 

George did not deign to answer, but stood 
digging his cane into the gravel ; and, seeing 
that he was in what she called Ills “heroics,” 
Patty turned away, and with great wisdom kept 
a profound silence. 

Moonlight is beautiful, silence often soothing, 
but one Is apt to turn from the contemplation of 
nature as seen under the beautifying rays of 
the one and the Impressive solemnity of the 
other with a certain ill-defined resentmeut 
against them, when the object of one’s young 
and tender affections can be seen by the former 
to turn her face from you, and helps to preserve 
the latter herself. 

Patty’s brown eyes gazed solemnly at the 
moon, until, at length, George spoke : 

“ It’s very hard on a fellow to be obliged to 
come sneaking round a girl’s house after dark 
to see her, and then see other men walking 
with her, and trying to cut a fellow out ! It 
made me mad to hear you singing with Bob 
Sawers, at Mrs. Brown’s last week, and the fel- 
low put on such an air of devotion that I could 
have choked him. And I must say, Patty, you 
looked awfully sentimental.” 

“I was thinking, George dear, of you,” said 
Patty, slipping her little soft hand into his, 
“ and how hard it was that papa would not con- 
sent to our marriage, and wondering if he ever 
would, for I will never, never marry without 
it.” 

“He never would tell me what objection he 
had to the idea, and I’m sure I don’t know,” 
said George, with a deep sigh. “ And there’s 
Fairy-Hill all ready for you, Patty. I even 
made Mrs. Turner get a kitten — though she 
hates them — to make it look more homelike, 
you know.” 

“ And papa is so good-humored, too, and 
kind,” said Patty. “ I’m sure I never saw any 
one so fond of Jokes and such things. He very 
nearly killed himself laughing this morning 
when Nipper ran into the parlor with his head 
firmly fastened in one of the butter dishes, and 
we had to break the dish to get it out !” 

“Nipper’s rather too fierce for me,” remarked 
George; “he doesn’t like me very much, I 
fancy.” 

“ Hush, George ! I hear papa calling me !” 
exclaimed Patty In a low voice of extreme 
terror. “I must go now, or he’ll come to look for 
me t” and she ran quickly towards the house, 
while George, having watched the last flutter of 
her white dress through the trees, turned and 
walked slowly through the tall clover until he 
reached the highway, moaning over her father’s 
hard-heartedness, and turning over various 
plans for his overthrow and defeat. 

We cannot tell of what his dreams were that 


night, but In her’s Patty saw herself the mis- 
tress of that charming abode mentioned by her 
lover, and, seated on the chintz-covered sofa in 
the drawing-room, declined with regal scorn 
the hand of the Shah of Persia. 

• •••• + 


“You are looking very mysterious, papa,” 
said Patty, about a week afterwards, as they 
sat at breakfast. “ What is the matter ? Has 
anything happened ? 

Mr. Rivers did look very myster'ous, and as 
he handed his cup to his wife for some more 
cream, a triumphant smile spread slowly over 
his broad face. 

“ Do I, Patty ?” he exclaimed. “Well, I should 
too, for I have a secret.” 

“ Not a guilty one, I hope, Mr, Rivers,” said 
a dark-eyed young woman who sat beside his 
petted daughter, and she laughed. 

“ Well, there’s guilt connected with It, Mrs. 
Hollis,” said Mr. Rivers, “and I suppose, like 
all ladies, you would like to hear it ?” 

They made a very cheerful party, in that 
large, cool dining-room. Indeed few people 
could persistently gloom In Mr. Rivers’ society, 
and a gay assent from Mrs. Hollis showed him 
that his profound remark was as clear-sighted 
as original. Her husband, a delicate-looking 
man, with a large fortune, and a most expen- 
sive taste for literary ventures of the wildest 
sort, smiled at Patty, who smiled back at him, 
and Mrs. Rivers looked anxiously at her hus- 
band. 

“ Well,” ho commenced, with a bow to Mrs. 
Hollis, “last night I felt very restless, couldn’t 
sleep in fact, and so I got up and went down to 
the verandah to smoke a pipe. It was all very 
quiet, and after a time I turned to come in, 
when I heard Nipper, who had some way broken 
his chain, come dashing up to me. I thought I 
might as well chain him again, and so I walked 
down with him towards the orchard. I saw a 
shadow moving along by the orchard fence as I 
came near, and thinking of those Cochin-Chinas 
that were stolen last week, Patty, I crawled 
quietly round to the corner of the fowl-yard. 
Sure enough, in a few minutes I saw him com- 
ing, and the rascal had a bag under his arm, 
which seemed pretty full. He didn’t see me, 
and up he came to the corner just as I let Nipper 
go ! You should have seen him struggle, but he 
never gave so much as a groan ! I called the 
dog off, and before he had time to get up, I 
dragged him by the collar Into the yard, and 
not caring to rouse any one, I bundled him into 
the coop he took the Cochins from, and threw 
his bag In after him.” 

“The wretch!” cried Patty. “He might 
have murdered you ! Is he there now, papa ?” 

“I don’t think Nipper would be likely to 
trust him on jxtrole,” said her father, laughing. 
“ I left him sitting with teeth watering with de- 
licious anticipations before the coop.” 

“I propose that wo go and interview tho 
monster,” said Mr. Hollis ; “it will be nearly as 
exciting as a circus.” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Patty, and, headed by 
Mr. Rivers, they all rose and left the room. 

As they neared the fowl-yard, a very curious 
sound reached their ears, and Mrs. Hollis and 
Patty, who were in advance, gazed towards the 
novel prison with some astonishment. What 
could it mean ? It was not the voice of Nipper, 
nor was it the clucking of the hens? No ! In 
fact the marvellous sound bore a strong resem- 
blance to the dulcet strains of “ O come e gentil 
as heard from a violin, and filled with a pardon- 
able curiosity, they opened the gate and entered. 

They say that truo nobility of appearance 
will reveal itself under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, but I will admit that, despite 
his six foot one, his broad shoulders and blue 
eyes, George Grey was not seen to advantage as 
he peered through the bars of that hen-coop at 
his betrothed wife ! 

And Nipper, a huge bull-dog with a black 
patch over his left eye, rose, in no way fatigued 
by his long vigil, the hours of which, doubtless, 
had been cheered with hope, and thrusting his 
massive head into Patty’s hand, looked for the 
approving pat which usually rewarded his 
faithful efforts, but which, for once, was want- 
ing. 


Mr. Rivers could not resist a Joke, and the 
consequence was that a few mornings after- 
wards George said to Patty : 


window, Patty, but since my cooping was t 
cause of your father’s consenting to our mi 
riage, and I’ll have plenty of time to play 
you in the future, I’m rather glad that I h 
the opportunity of improving the musical tasl 
of your Shanghais, though there is still roc 
for improvement !” 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


Burrow Members— Rabbits. 

A Striking Face.— The church clock. 

Strangk Bed-clothes.— Throe sheets in the wind. 

A Lazy Cook.— O ne that “ fritters” away her time. 

An Essay on Man.— A woman’s attempt to marry 
him. 

Thk Saying Claws.— H ands olutching the drown- 
ing man. 

What does a man see in the wild, wild waves ?— 
Sea foain. 

A Man recently knocked down an elephant. He 
was an auctioneer. 

The Feast of Imagination.— H aving no dinner, 
but reading a cookery-book. 

If twenty grains make a scruple, how many will 
be required to make a doubt? 

Why is a philanthropist like an old horse ?— Be- 
cause he always stops at the sound of woe. 

Love iz sed tu be blind, but know lots of phellows 
in love who can see twice as much in their gals as I 
kan. 

W hat woe might be expected to olaim tears from 
a Yarmouth bloater ? — An ’ erring brother’s dis- 
grace. 

Why is the oaptain of a Thames Penny Boat 
likely to have a good supply of eggs ? — Because his 
boat lays too at every pier. 

Which railway would be in a better position, one 
on the broad, or one on the narrow gauge ? — The 
narrow ; because the other would bo more gauged 
( mortgaged ). 

A gentleman in Kansas had a reception at hta 
house the other evening, and when the guests wont 
away, it took him all night to wash the tar and piok 
the feathers off his person. 

An instance of throwing oneself about was wit- 
nessed a few evenings ago at a party, in tho case of a 
voung lady, who, when asked to sing, first tossed her 
head and then pitohed her voice. 

“ You say,” said a judge to a witness, “ that the 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circumstan- 
tial ovidenoo : state just exactly what you mean by 
that. ’’—Well,” said the witness, “ my exact mean- 
ing is that ho lied.” 

A father living in Titusville, who has two or 
three very cou: table girls, placed a notice on his 
front door one night, which read : “ Shut down for 
thirty days. No stove in the parlour, and but one 
lamp. ” 

A writer says : “ Fathers remembering their owm 
boyhood, should make some little aliowanoe for their 
children.” But tho worse of it is that many of our 
children , after spending their “ allowance,” go in 
debt lor double tho amount. 

An aurist was so remarkably clover, that having 
exercised his skill on a vory deaf lady, indeed who 
had hitherto been insensible to thenearost and loud- 
est noises, sho had tho happiness next day of hear- 
ing from her husband in South Australia. 

They’ve got Froude down to a pretty tine point in 
New York. A statistical student says that in the 
first twenty-five minutes of a recent lecture he put 
his hand in his pocket twenty-one times, and lifted 
his coat-tail thirty-five times, by actual count. 

An individual whoso patronymic was Silence, 
when about to givo evidenco in a civil case was told 
to state his name. ** Silence 1” he roared out with 
rather stentorian lungs, and was nearly being com- 
mitted for ooiuemptof court, beforo tho mystery of 
the seeming impertinence was cleared up. 

An old lady called at a country post-office the other 
day, and asked, “ Is there a letter for John Jones, 
if ye ploase, sur ?” There being several persons or 
that name in the town, and a letter for one of them, 
the clerk asked if this John Jones was in business ? 
Tho innocent answered, “ No sur, he’s in gaol.” 

I fine Tiin Larry $5 for assault and battery on 
Pat Malone. Pat— But your Honor I want more 
damages. He blacked me eye, and if I had been in- 
vited to a tea-party, I couldn’t have gone. Judge— 
The court knows nothiug about consequential dam- 
ages. You mustcarry your caso to Genova. 

The Courier -Journal says : “ Louisville should 
take warning by the fate of Boston and Chicago 
Every good citizen will now put a barrel of gun- 
powder under his building, and be prepared for emer- 
gencies. The fact that a building amply provided 
with powder goes up quicker the second time than it 
did the first is well known among architects. 

A grand jury ignored a bill against a huge negr 
for stealing chickens, and before discharging him 
from custody, tho judge made him stand reprimanded 
and concluded thus You may go now, John, (shak- 
ing his finger at him), and let me warn you never to 
appear there again.” John, with delight beaming in 
his eyes, and a broad grin displaying a beautiful row 
of ivory, replied : “ I wouldn't bin hero dis time, 
judge, only do constable fotch me.” 

The English mania for betting is illustrated by tho 
story of a young Briton. Ho wagered that a spider 
which he would produce, would cross a plate quicker 
than a spider to be produced by a friend. Each 
spider was to have its own plate. His spider, howe- 
ever, on being started, would not stir, whilst its 
rival ran with immense speed. The bet was conse- 
quently lost, and the loser soon found out th - 
reason why— his friend had a hot plate. 

We call the following Positi ve Philosophy. Will 
our “ Medicine Men” take notice. * k Ono of the Pi 
Ute medicine men,” says a Dakota paper, “ lately 
told his fellow Indians that when ho died if they 
would cut him to pieces, his body would unite and 
he ascend to Heaven in a cloud of smoke. An experi- 
mental savage killed him at once, and tho crowd out 
him up, departing in disgust at tho fallability of 
science when the parts lay as they were left.” 


A CHRISTMAS- LEGEND-rn the year 1012, an old 
English chronicler relates, that several young per- 
sons were dancing aud singing together on Christinas 

K,n^ 1 a;f*,° b i Ur S hyar i> ‘? nd in their noisy merriment 
they disturbed one Ilobert. a priest, as he was per- 
forming midnight mass, lie in vain entreated them 
to desist— tho more ho begged, the more they cut 
their capers; whereon priest Kobert prayed that 
they might danco without ceasing. The historian 
says that they continued to do so for a whole year, 
feeling neither heat nor cold, hunger nor thirst 
neither decay of apparel ; but the ground, not hav- 
ing the same miraculous support, gradually wore 
away. and. beforo the expiration of their capers, 
they were dancing away sunk in a hole up to their 
waists. It is further said by the ancient chronicler 
of this unique penance, that one Bishop Hubert came 
to the resoue, and the dancing ceased. Some of the 
young people died immediately afterwards, others 
w!£L , K^? , 5? <i,y three d ?y?™d nights, and then 
went about the country publishing the strange event. 


auenorny states mac several new performers are 
about to be ad led to the orchestra. Among these 
new performers are mentioned :— The man who fid- 
dles with his watch-chain ; the man who harps on 
one string : the man who blows his own trumpet ; 
the man who is up to the horns of a dilemma ; the 
man who knows tao symbols of algo bra and the tri- 
angles of Euclid ; tho man who rings the change* ; 
and the man who drums on the table. 

A celebrated doctor — celebrated almost as much 
for his love of good living as for his professional skill, 
i —called upon a certain eccentric nobleman whom he 
! found sitting alone at avery nice dinner. After some 
| time, the doctor receiving no invitation to partake of 
it, said, “ My deay lord, if I were in your lordship’* 

| place, I should say, ‘ Pray, doctor, do as I am do- 
j ing l’ ” — “A thousand pardons for tfie omission,” 
i replied his lordship. “ Pray, then, my doar doOtor, 
i do »* I am doing go homv uu\l your own din- 
ner V” 
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THE FAVORITE. 


CHRISTMAS RECEIPTS. 


Queen Cake.— Two cups sugar, one oup butter, 
one cup sweet milk, four cups flour and six eggs. 

Lemon Pie.— One and one-half oup sugar, one cup 
water, half a cracker, two table spoonfuls flour, one 
egg, juice and rind of one lemon. 

Sponge Cake.— O ne tumbler sugar, one tumbleT 
flour, half tumbler water, one teaspoonful cream tar- 
tar, two eggs, half teaspoonful soda. 

Fifth Avenue Cake.— Whites of ten eggs, one oup 
sugar, one cup flour, ono teaspoonful cream tartar, 
half teaspoonful soda, juice of one lemon. 

Pastry for Pies-— Six cups of flour, two cups but- 
ter chopped together, mixed with ice water, just ad- 
ditional flour enough to roll out. This makes fine 
pies. 

Cherry Ice Cream.— Pound half a pound of pre- 
served cherries unstoned, put them into a basin with 
a pint of cream, the juice of a lemon, and a gill of 
syrup. Pass it through a sieve, and freeze in the 
usual way. 

Rice Blancmange. —Take one pint of new milk, add 
to it two eggs well beaten, four spoonfuls of ground 
rice, two spoonfuls of brandy, grate a little nutmeg, 
sweeten to taste, and boil it. When near cold, put 
it into your mould, when quite cold turn it out. Mix 
a little sugar, cream and nutmeg, and put round it 
into the dish ; garnish with red currant jelly. 

Custard Pudding.— Mix by degrees a pint of good 
milk with a large spoonful of flour ; the yolk of five 
eggs, some orange-flower water, and a little pounded 
cinnamon. Butter a basin that will exactly hold it, 
pour the batter in and tie a floured cloth over it : 
put it in boiling water over the fire, and turn it about 
five minutes to prevent the egg going to one side. 
Half an hour will boil it. 

Snow Pudding.— Half a box gelatine, half a pint 
cold water. Let it soak half an hour, then add half 
a pint boiling water. When cool, add the whites of 
three eggs, two cups sugar, juice of two lemons, and 
beat the whole well half an hour or more. Set away to 
cool in a mould. Make a boiled custard of the yolks 
of the eggs and one and one-half pint milk-sugar to 
taste. Wine in the solid pan improves the pudding. 
Serve the solid part floating in the custard. 

Apple Sauce.— Pare the apples and cut into thin 
slioes up to the core, so that the core is left in a little 
round stiok (there is less waste this way) ; put two 
tablespoonfuls of ale, cider or water, and let them 
boil in a tin saucepan quickly ; the sauce should bo 
done in a quarter of an hour; mash with a silver 
frpoon (iron turns all fruits black) ; add a little sugar 
to taste, and serve hot. A bit of lemon peel boiled in 
it gives a good flavor, but should be taken out before 
serving. 

Blanc Mange.— A pint and a half of milk, half a 
pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, one 
and a quarter ounce of isinglass, almonds, spice and 
lemon peel. In the milk boil for half an hour six bit- 
ter almonds, a small stick of cinnamon, a little lemon 
peel and the sugar; then strain to the isinglass, and 
boil this until the latter is dissolved; then strain to 
the cream in a jug, beat it well together, let it stand 
an hour; wet the moulds in cold water, pour tho 
mixture very gently into them, so that the sediment 
remains in the jug ; then put in a cool place till next 
day. Turn out on a dish and garnish wilh jelly or 
preserve. 

Roast Venison — All venison for roasting should 
have a paste made of lard over it after first having 
papered the meat with buttered paper, put your stiff 
paste upon the top of that— either dangle it or put it 
m a cradle spit. A few minutes before you require 
to take it up take off the paste and paper, baste with 
some butter, salt it and flour it. Serve with currant 
jelly and send up very hot. A good sauce may be made 
by taking two tablesnoonfuls of red currant jelly 
and half a wineglassful of port wine, heat together in 
a saucepan ; a little of the gravy may be added. A 
haunch will need from three and a half to four hours 
to cook well. 

Christmas Plum Pudding.— Put into a bowl one 
cupful each of flour, breadcrumbs grated, chopped 
beef suet, raisins picked and stoned, and currnnts. 
Add sugar to taste, some cut candied peel, a little 
mixed spice, a little salt and a good grate of ginger ; 
beat four eggs, make a hole in your ingredients to 
the bottom of the bowl, stir in tho eggs smoothly, 
bent well; then add milk enough to make it into a 
consistency sufficiently thick to allow of the pudding 
spoon standing upright, which is tho criterion of tho 
quantity of milk to be used; add a wineglass of 
brandy; beat for half an hour ; butter your mould, 
and pour in the pudding; tie up the mould in a 
cloth, and boil three hours and a half. 

Roast Beef.— Christmas would scarcely be Christ- 
mas to an Englishman without roast beef and plum 
pudding; and although every cook fancies she knows 
how to roast or bake beef, perhaps a few hints may 
not be thrown away. Beef, whether roasted or 
baked, will take eighteen minutes cooking to each 
pound weight, with twenty minutes extra allowed 
for the meat to get warm. If the meat is to be baked 
—as most meat is hero— flour it well, and if fat. Jot a 
good tablespoonful of flour be scattered over the 
dripping pan (this will brown and make gravy). The 
meat should be turned round three or four times 
during baking, and, should it require, flour it again ; 
also open the oven door frequently to let out the 
steam. 

Roast Turkey. — Clean out the crop or stomach 
and stuff with veal stuffing; singe the long hairs off 
by holding a lighted paper under the bird; cut 
slightly across tho bony part of the leg where it joins 
on to the meat, press the bony parts backwards— this 
will draw out the cords of the leg; cut off tho legs, 
truss the wings. A small turkey will take an hour 
and a half to roast or bake, a large one from two 
hours to two hours and a half. Serve with nicely 
fried pork sausages and egg sauce. If the gizzard 
and liver are first boiled for an hour and then put 
under the wings they will be much softer. If the 
turkey be baked, well flour the baking tin. as well 
as turkey, and well drip with bacon fat or lard ; but 
in putting it in the tin. turn the breast downwards 
first; when it is turned the breast swells out again. 

Roast Goose.— Goose in itself is of a rich strong 
flavor, and requires both nicety in the cooking as 
well as in the stuffing to obviate that strength of 
flavor. There are many modes of stuffing: we have 
found the following a good one : Tako two moderate 
sized onions and boil thorn rapidly ten minutes, then 
chop them finely, mince sago to the quautity of half 
the onion, add of powdered bread twice us much as 
the onious, pepper and salt to taste, putting in a little 
Cayenne, and then bind it with tho beaten yolk of 
an egg. Potatoes mashod aro sometimes introduced, 
but not frequently, into the body— they should be 
floury, mixed with cream and a little fresh butter, 
and rather highly seasoned with Cayenne and salt. 
Both ends of the goose should be secured when truss- 
ed that the seasoning may not escape It should be 
roasted before a quick fire, and will take from nn 
hour and a half to three quarters. Serve with a rich 
brown gravy and apple sauce, 


FIRESIDE FUN. 

ENIGMAS. 

I am oompared to a jewel so rare, 

What few, ah 1 so few have worn ; 

How fleeting life’s dream without one fond carol 
How wretched when I, too, have gone ! 

How often in youth, as well as in prime, 

I ain promised, with vows so severe; 

But, oh 1 to awaken, and find out in time 
Tis a dream which is nurtured so dear. 

then there’s the bliss and the rapture that’s felt 
When rewarded with love so sublime, 

What trust in my care has evermore dwelt. 

Since fond hearts I fearlessly twine. 

Answer— Constancy. 

My first gives life and joy, and makes the feathered 
songter8 vocal. 

Without my next we should not have a habitation 
local. 

Of usefulness my whole can boast 
To sailors on a rockbound coast. 

Answer.— Lighthouse. 

Thousands of beings are waiting for me ; 

But their waiting is all in vain. 

Centuries pass, yet come 1 never, 

And those who wait for me may wait for ever ! 

Answer.— To-morrow. 

I’m a vegetable substance of scarce six inches long, 
And sometimes come from distant parts, not Peking 
or Hong Kong ; 

If “ so so” I am British, if good of foreign birth ; 

But until you have destroyed me you can never know 
my worth. 

I am used by high and low, rich and poor, youth and 
age, 

Prince, artisan, and peasant, philosopher, and sago , 
I’m no favourite with the ladies, ’tis really very sad 
They can’t endure my presence— call me everything 
that’s bad. 

Answer.— A Cigar. 

Now, ray noble sportsman, tell me what I am. I 
am the smallest thing existing ; but transpose me and 
I am the greatest.— Answer,— Mite— Time. 

CHARADES. 

My whole from my second is made ; 

My first in ray whole safe is laid; 

Where ray second I got, 

You will see my first set, 

From my whole , by the neat servant-maid. 

Answer.— Cupboard. 

On a fine stnrry night, with tho moon shining bright, 
And the birds are all gone to rest, 

When by the brook walking, true lovers are talking, 
And cooing like doves in a nest ; 

And the sheen in their eyes cause them no more sur- 
prise 

Than m y first, tho’ so far away. 

You will guess’t, I've no fear, for I’ve mentioned it 
here, 

Unless they have nothing to say. 

Then the light of her eyes very sweetly doth rise, 

To his own before they do part. 

If you study these lines several times, 

My second to you they’ll impart. 

As they still linger near to each other so dear, 

And renew their fond vows of love, 

I know they’d be willing, their lovo-notes ere'tril- 
ling. 

In my whole for ever to rove. 

Answer.— Moon, light (Moonlight). 

Oft in my second my first does dwell. 

My whole's a W elsh town — my name now toll ? 

Answer. —Swansea. 

REBUS. 

A personage in heathen fable famed; 

A rural poem by great Virgil named ; 

An instrument which shoemakers employ ; 
One-half of whnt all creatures here enjoy; 

An ancient enemy of Israel’s raoe ; 

A canton which to Switzerland you trace; 

A lovely female in verse paramount; 

A story which our seamen oft reoount. 


Reader, observe the initials ; they disclose 
The demon of innumerable woes : 

Oh, lot him not approach your health, for he 
Is the sure harbinger of misery. 

The final letters of oach word display 
The finger-post which marks the only way 
To heavenly regions of perpetual day. 

Answer.— Jealousy and Religion— thus :— JupiteR, 
EneidE, AwL, LI (fe), OG, UrI, SapphO, YarN. 

DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 

At myjirst should be present my second ; 

For if the latter should absent be, 

My first would very dull be reckoned, 

In the halls of mirth and revelry. 

1. Proudly he stalks across the stately hall. 

2. Sound, hearty, healthy, handsome, brave, and 
tall. 

3- Forth from her curtained scat his mistress 

moves; 

4. Glad from the wintry blast to weloouio him sho 
loves. 

6. An ointment proper for an inward bruise. 

6. Transposed, a garment warm, for all to use. 

7. The soldier in this guise may oft appear. 

8. And take with pleasure from a hand that’s dear. 

9. Certain he’s reckoned this, both far and near. 

Answer.— Christmas Festivity : 1. Chie/; 2. Hale; 

3- Recese ; 4. Inclement; 6. ^Spermaceti*; 6. Vest 
(transposed);?. Mufti; 8. Accept ;9. Somebody. 

Not at all clear; boiling up; a drop of the “crater 
sufficient ; too much ; part of a nouse : a musical 
phraso ; a distriot ; gin. The initials read downwards, 
and the finals read upwards, will give two wonderful 
inventions in constant use in the present day. 

TurbiD ; Ebullition; LavA; Enougll ; GluT ; 
RaftoR; AllogrO; ParisH; Hollands.— TelegrapH— 
Short-k&nD. 

NUMBERED CHARADE. 

I am a word of II letters, my 2, 6, 7, 8, 5, 11 is a 
kind of fruit ; my 7,8,10 is an insect; my 2, 6, 11 is 
found in the ground ; my 5, 2, 7, 10 is an animal ; my 
5. 6, 7, 1, 11 is a kind of fruit ; my 6, 9, 10 is an ani- 
mal ; my 10, 11, 8 is a number; my 12, 10, 9, 10, 2 is a 
vegetable ; my 9, 10, 2, 3 is very small; my 9, 3, 3, 2, 8 is 
a title of Jupiter; my 5, 6,11,11,8 is a colour; my i 
10, 11, 9, 6 Is often dropped, but never picked up; my | 
1, 11. 8 is a small, but useful article : my 1, 7. 5. 11 can * 
be seen in every book ; my 2, 6, 6, 7, $ is a musical 


instrument; my 1, 2, 4, 10 is one who writes my 1, 2, 
4, 3; and my whole is a fruit mentioned in scripture. 

Answer.— Pomegranate— thus : — Orange-ant-ore- 
goat-grape-rat-ten-potato-atom-Ammon-green-tear 
-pen-page-organ-poet-poem. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

j Shakspere say that the Liverpool river was 
muddy ?— Yes ; “ the quality of mercy (Mersey) is 
not strained;” 

Whatkindof.bat flies without wings ?— A brick- 
bat. 

What is the moral difference between cake and 
wine ?— The one is sometimes tipsy, the other is al- 
ways drunk. 

What is that which when found in wedlock is sin- 
gle, yetin widowhood always becomes double ?— The 
letter 0. 

To what regiment should teetotal soldiers belong ? 
—To the Coldstream Guards. 

What is the nearest thing to a cat looking out of a 
window?— The window. 

Why is a law like a sieve? — Because, although you 
can see through it, you must be greatly reduced be- 
fore you can get through it. 

When may a man be said to breakfast before he 
gets up?— When he takes a roli in bed. 

Why are wheat and potatoes like Chinese idols?— 
Because they have ears which cannot hear, and eyes 
which cannot see. 

Why is chloroform like Mendelssohn ?— Because it 
is one of tho greatest composers of modern times. 

When is a lady’s cheek not a cheek?— When it’s a 
little pale (pail). 

When has a person got as many heads as there are 
days in the year?— On the 31st of December. 

What is higher when tho head is off ?— The pillow . 

What fruit is the most visionary ?— The apple of the 
eye. 

Why is January like the foreman of a jury ?— Be- 
oause it is the first of the twelve. 

Why are young ladies fond of pastry-cooks’ shops ? 
—Because it is the place to find sweethearts (sweet 
tarts. ) 

What is the difference between a premiere dan- 
seuse and a duck ?— One goes quick on her beautiful 
logs, and the other goes quack on her beautiful eggs. 

Why may December be said to be the wearing ap- 
parel of the season ?— Because it is the close of the 
year. 

If cheese oomes after meat, what comes after 
cheese?— A mouse. 

Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed tippler ? 
—Because neither of them is satisfied with a modor 
ate use of the glass. 

What is larger for being cut at both ends?— A 
ditch. 

When is a smoker like a sea-bird?— When he's a 
puffin. 

When does a bullet resemble a sheep?— When it 
grazes. 

Why is an oyster the greatest paradox in nature? 
—Because it has a beard without achin, and is pulled 
out of bed to be tucked in. 

What is that which a cat has and no other animal ? 
—Kittens. 

When does a lady drink music ?— When she has a 
pianoforte (piano for tea), 

When is a lover like a tailor?— When he presses 
his suit. 

What is that whioh everyone wishes for, and yet 
tries to get rid of ?— A good appetite. 

There has been but ono king crowned in England 
since the conquest. What king was he ?— James the 
First. He was King of Scotland before ho was King 
of England. 


Why is a gouty old gentleman like a window ?— 
Because ho is full of pains (panes). 

What is that which increases the more you take 
from it?— Why, a hole, of course. 

Why is an egg overdone like one underdone ?— Be- 
cause it is hardly done. 

Why is a chicken pie like a gunsmith’s shop?— Be- 
cause it contains fowl-in-pieceg. 

. Why is the letter R a profitable letter?. -Because 
it turns ice into rice. 

How many peas are there in a pint?— One P. 

How would you see through a young lady?— By 
prefixing G to lass, and it would turn her to glass. 

Why is an affected girl like a musio-book ?— Be- 
cause she is full of airs. 

What is the difference between twice twenty-two 
and twice two and twenty ?— One is forty-four, and 
the other twenty-four. 

Why does a chicken three weeks, three days, and 
three hours’ old, walk across the road?— To get to the 
other side. 

Who always sits with his hat on before the Queen ? 
—Her coachman. 

What is that which has a mouth, but never speaks, 
and a bed in whioh it never sleeps?— A river. 

Why are a lady’s eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes ? — Because they correspond, but never 
meet. 

When is a bonnetnota bonnet?— When it becomes 
a pretty woman. 

Why should a teetotaller refrain from marrying? — 
Because, if he got a wife, his principles would not 
allow him to sup- porter. 

When is a nose not a nose? — When it is a little 
radish (reddish). 

What word is there of five letters that, by taking 
away two, leaves but one? — Stone, 

Why is the letter G like the suu?— Because it is the 
centre of light. 

Why does tho Isle of Wight afford the most extra- 
ordinary productions in the world ?— Because you 
can get ducks and geese, and pork and fish from — 
Cowes. 

What key will unlock most men’s minds ? — Whis- 


Who were the first astrologers ?— The stars I Be- 
cause they studded the heavens. 

What is tho difference between a “ stern parient’ 
and a doctor?— One whacks and loves his child, and 
tho ( her whacks an’ ’ates (vaccinates) him. 

What is the greatest instance of cannibalism on re- 
oord ?— When a rash men ate a rasher. 

When does a son not take after his father ?— "When 
his father leaves him nothing to take. 

Why is every teacher of music necessarily a good 
teacher ?— Because he is a souud instructor. 

What is that which no one wishes to have, and no 
one wishes to lose?— A bald head. 

What kin is that child to its own father who is not 
its father’s son ?— His daughter. 

Why is a young lady forsaken by her lover like ono 
of a man-of-war’s-maii’s arms ?— Because sho is a 
cutlass. 

What is that we often see made ; but never see af- 
ter it is made ?— A noise. 

How many sticks go to the building of a crow’s 
nest?— None! they are all carried. 

What difference is there between forms and cere- 
monies?— You sit upon ono and stand on the other. 

Why are crows the most sensible of birds?— Be- 
cause they never complain without oaws. 

Why is the world like a piano ?— Beoause it is full 
of flats and sharps. 

What is the greatest curiosity in the world?— A 
woman’s curiosity. 

What style of men do ladies like ?— Hy-mon. 

What is an old lady in the middle of a river like ?— 
Like to be drowned. 

What shoemaker is that who makes shoes without 
leather?— The farrier. 

Why is a drunkard, hesitating to sign the pledge, 
like a sceptioal Hindoo?— Because he is in doubt 
whether to give up his jug-or-uot (Juggernaut). 

Why are conundrums like monkeys? — Booause 
they are troublesome. 

When is wheat like a blunt knife ?— When it is sent 
to be ground. 

When is a lady's arm not a lady’s arm ?— When it 
is a little bare (bear). 

Why is a beggar like a lawyer?— Because he is a 
solicitor. 

What is that which occurs once in a minute, twice 
in a moment, and not once in a hundred years?— The 
letter M. 

Why are coals in London like towns given up to 
plunder ?— Because they are sacked and burnt. 

Why is a defeated man like wooL?— Because he is 
worsted. 

What is the differei ce between accepted and re- 
jected lovers?— The accepted kisses the misses, and 
the rejected misses the kisses. 


ky, 

Why is a person afflicted with the lumbago like a 
man smoking a penny cigar?— Because his back is 
bad (baccy’s bad). 

When is tho weather most like a crockery shop?— 

When it is muggy. 

Why is a lovely young lady like a hinge?— Because 
she is something to a-doro. 

Name it, and you break it?— Silence. 

When is the soup likely to run outof the saucepan? 
—When there is a leek in it. 

What protection has an omnibus from being struck 
by ligutning?— It has a conductor. 

Why is a clergyman in a ballroom like a runaway 
soldier ? — Because he departs from his sphere of ac- 
tion. 

Why is a blunt knife, partially ground, like a young 
pickpocket? — He is a little sharper. 

What river is that which runs between two seas ? 
—The Thames 1 It runs between Chel-sea and Bat- 
ter-sea. 

Why is a coachman like tho olouds ?— Because ne 
holds the reins (rains). 

Why is a child doing a sum in addition like a vi- 
per? — Because he is an adder. 

Why is a hen roosting like a weapon ?— Because it 
is a fowl -in-peace. 

FIREWORKS. 

To Make Artificial Fire-balls.— P at thirty 
grains of phosphorus into a Florence flask, w ok three 
or four ounces of water. Place the vessel over a 
lamp, and give it a boiling heat. Balls of fire will 
soon be seen to issue from the water, after the man- 
ner of an artificial firework, attended with the most 
beautiful oorruscations. 

To Make Fire Flash from Water.— P our a small 
quantity of clear water into a glass, and put apiece 
or two of phosphoretof lime into it. in a few seoonds 
flashes of fire will dart from the surface of the water, 
and end in curls of smoke rising in regular succes- 
sion. 

To Make Writing Luminous in the Dark.— Fix a 
small piece of solid phosphorus in a quill, and write 
with it upon paper; if the paper be then placed in a 
darkroom, the writing will appear beautifully lumi- 
nous. 

Fire Produced by Water.— Fill a saucer with 
waror, and let fall into it a piece of potassium, of the 
size of a pepper-ooru, which is about two graius. The 
potassium will iustantly burst into a flame, with a 
slight explosion, and burn vividly on the surface of 
the water, darting at the same time from one side of 
tho vessel to the other, with great violence, in the 
form of a beautiful red-hoc fireball. 

The Sub-aqukous Volcano.— T ake one ounce of 
salpetre ; three ounces of powder ; of sulphur-vivum, 
three ounces ; beat, sift, and rnix them well together: 
fill u paste-board, or paper mould, with the composi- 
tion, and it will burn under tho water until quite 
spent. By this, uinny a wager may be won, as few 
will believe it before they have seen it tried. 

The Fifcry Fountain.— I f twenty grains of phos- 
phorus, cut very small, and mixed with forty grains 
of powder of ziuo, be put into four drachms of water 
and two drachms of concentrated sulphurio acid be 
added thereto, bubbles of inflamed phosphoretted 
hydrogen gas will quickly cover the whole surface of 
the fluid in succession, forming a real fountain of Are. 

COLOURED FIRES. 

CRIM80N. Parts by weight . 

Parts by weight 

Sulphur 8 

Carbonate of Strontia. . 12 
Chlorate of Potash 30 

yellow. 

Sulphur 8 

Dried Soda 12 

Chlorate of Potash 30 

blue. 

Burnt alum 6 

Carbonate of copper. .. 6 

Sulphur 8 

Chlorate of Potash 30 

GREEN, 

Boraic Aoid 5 

All that it is necessary to remark is, that the mate- 
rials nre to be powdered setxtratetf/. in a mortar, and 
finally mixed wilh tho hand- Each material that is 
employed must be perfectly dry. 


Sulphur g 

Chlorate of Potash ... 35 

WHITE. 

Satlpetre 30 

Sulphur iq 

Charcoal 1 

purple. 

Chlorate of Potash — 30 

Sulphur 8 

Chalk 12 

orange. 

Chlorate of Potash.... 26 

Sulphur... 7 

Chalk 
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CHRISTMAS PASTIMES. 


GAMES. 


Buff with the Wand.— H aving blindfolded one of 
the party, the rest take hold of eaoh other’s hands in 
a circle around him, he holding a long stick. The 
players then skip round him once and stop. Buffy 
then stretches forth his wand and directs it by chance : 
and the person whom it touches must grasp the end 
presented, and oall out three times in a feigned 
voice. If Buffy recognizes him, they change places; 
but if not, he must continue blind, tiM he makes a 
right guess. 

The Country Club.— A pack of cards being pro- 
duced, the dealer gives them forth one at a time to 
the peason next him, calling out its name at the same 
time in a drawling, monotonous voice, thus— “ The 
four of hearts ;” the next repeats it in the same way, 
pushing it to his next neighbour, who does the same, 
until it has gone the round of the circle : but there is 
no cessation of either the dealing forth the cards, or 
the repetition of their names, and thus a continuous 
murmur of voioes is going on 1 but added to this, 
whenever the drawer comes to a picture card, he not 
only oalls out its name as “ the king of hearts,” but 
he adds “ Whoop 1” as he passes it on to his neigh- 
bour, who does the same in performing his part of 
pushing it forward. Sometimes it will happen that 
this “ whoop!” is being repeated at two or three dif- 
ferent parts of the cable at onoe, which, together with 
the monotonous hum of “ The three of spades,” 
“The nine of diamonds,” Ac. , Ac., makes such a 
Babel of the drawing-room that one round of the 
pack, or sometimes less, is sufficient for an evening. 

The Traveller’s Alphabet.— This is a game to 
set juvenile wits to work . The players sit in a circle, 
or round a table. The first one starts by saying to 
his left-hand neighbour, “ I am going to America,” 
(or any plaoe oommenoing with A). The one so ad- 
dressed will turn to his or her left-hand neighbour, 
and ask, “ What will you do there ?’* The reply 
must come prompt from the third one, 44 Ask for 
apples,” or anything oommenoing with A. In every 
instance the verbs and nouns must comraenoe with 
the letter the traveller is journeying to ; for instance : 
44 1 am going to Bath.” “ What will you do there ?” 
44 Bathe baby.” 44 1 am going to China.” 44 What 
will you do there ?” 44 Chop chins.” 44 I am going 
to Dover.” 44 What will you do there?” 44 Dive deep.” 
44 1 am going to Ealing. 44 What will you do there ?” 
u Eat eggs.” And so on throughout the alphabet. 
Should a player hesitate while five can be oounted, a 
forfeit is the result; also if any mistake is made in 
following with the right letter. 

The Elements. — I n this game the party sit in a 
circle. One throws a handkerohief at another, and 
calls out Air! The person whom the handkerchief 
hits must call out the name of some bird, or some 
creature that belongs to the air, before the oaller can 
oount ten ; which he does in a loud voice. If a crea- 
ture that does not live in the air is named, or if a 
person fails to speak quick enough, a forfeit must be 
paid. The person who oatohes the handkerohief 
throws it to another in turn, and cries out Earth 1 
The person who is hit must call out some animal, or 
any creature which lives upon the earth, mthe same 
space of time allowed the other. Then throw the 
handkerchief to another, and call out Water 1 The 
one who catches the handkerchief observes the same 
rules as the preceding, and is liable to the same for- 
feit unless he calls out immediately some creature 
that lives in the water. Any one who mentions a 
bird, beast, or fish twice, is likewise liable to a for- 
feit. If any player calls Fire ! every one must keep 
silence, because no creature lives in that element. 

Mind Your P's and Q’s.— The leader of this game 
addresses the party with the remark, * 4 My mistress 
is dainty, she does not like peas— what shall we get 
her for dinner to-day ? One may suggest, 44 Roast 
beef, potatoes, and plum-pudding.” The leader 
gives a shake of the head, demands a forfeit, and 
turning to the next, repeats, 44 My mistress is dainty 
and she does not like peas— what shall we give her 
for dinner ?” 44 Roast pork and parsnips 1” ories an- 
other. 44 She does not like them, pay a forfeit ;” and 
the same question is repeated. The third, perhaps, 
suggests 44 Boiled mutton and cauliflower, and dry 
bread.” 44 These will please her,” replies the leader, 
and he pays a forfeit. If only two or three are in the 
secret, the game may proceed for some time, to the 
intense mystification of the remainder, who have no 
idea what they have said to incur or escape the pen- 
alty. It depends merely on a play of words. The 
mistress not liking 44 P’s/* the players must avoid 
giving an answer in which that letter occurs. As 
the same proposition must not be repeated twice, 
those even in the plot are sometimes oaught; as the 
reply they had prepared for themselves is occasion- 
ally forestalled by another player, and they have no 
time for consideration. 

The Crotchety Concert; or, Dumb Band.— 
Each of the party selects an instrument, on which 
they are expected to pretend they are performing — one 
chooses the violin, and proceeds to play it. Another 
sets herself in a graceful attitude ; draws a chair be- 
fore her, and sweeps the strings of an invisible harp. 
Another runs her fingers up and down a supposed 
pianoforte, for which a table forms a substitute. A 
fourth places his hands on an angle with his mouth, 
turns the head a little on one side, and moves the 
fingers quickly, in imitation of a flute-player’s posi- 
tion, features, and action, Ac., Ac. The “ leader ” 
having been selected, takes his place in front of the 
band, and having determined what piece of music 
shall be performed (which ought to be some well- 
known air, chorus, march, Ac.), holds up his baton. 
or roll of music, and spreads out the other hand as a 
signal for 44 the whole band ” to commence playing on 
their instruments, and making music which imitates 
their respective sounds. The leader then claps his 
baton on his left hand, which is a signal for the band 
to stop ; then he instantly imitates the violin, and 
theviolmi8t must pretend to play: from which he 
passes to the drum, and so on to various other instru- 
ments, and all at odco holds up both hands as a sig- 
nal for a grand crash ; and he thus alternates as 
quickly as possible the different orders for silence, 
solos and concertos ; the failure of any player to imi- 
tate his leader, or obey his orders, of course entails a 
forfeit. The sound of the various voices, the sudden 
pauses, the timid solos, the incessant changes, are 
all productive of great amusement. For quietness, 
this game may be played dumb. 


PARLOR TRICKS. 


To Change Wate* into Blood !— This announce- 
ment may, at first, appear rather startling, but, after 
a brief explanation, it may be accomplished without 
the slightest difficulty. Privately prepare a concen- 
trated solution of the 44 sulpho-oyanide of potas- 
sium,” and also wash a plate with a strong solution 
of per-chloride of iron. The solution of the potas- 
si um, being perfectly colorless, cannot be distinguish- 
ed from water; ana to heighten the effect the plate 


ought to be a white one. Fill a wine-glass with the 
solution of potassium, and when the plate is quite 
dry, throw the contents of the glass quiokly on it, 
when the apparent water will be instantaneously 
ohanged into a deep crimson liquid, resembling, as 
near as may be, 44 the blood of a wizard.” 

To Produce a Card without Seeing the Pack.— 
Take a pack of cards with the oorners eut off. Place 
them all one way, and ask a person to draw a card ; 
when he has done so, while he is looking at it, reverse 
the pack, bo that when he returns the card to the 
pack, the corner of it will project from the rest 1 let 
him shuffle them: he will never observe the pro- 
jecting card. Hold them behind your back. You 
can feel the projecting oard— draw it out, and show 
it. Simple as this trick is, it will exoite great as- 
tonishment. 

How to Lift up a Flint Glass Bottle wyih a 
Straw.— Take a straw which is net broken or bruised, 
and having bent one end of it into a sharp angle, put 
this curved end into the bottle, so that the bent part 
may rest against its side ; you may then take the 
other end, and lift up the bottle by it without break- 
ing the straw, and this will be (helmore readily accom- 
plished as the angular part of the straw approaches 
nearer to that which comes out of the bottle. 


push the bottom in a little way ; then get some gum 
and stiok a small portion of oanary or other seed on 
the bottom, so as to make it appear a full box; then 
obtain a small bag with a little seed in it, and feign 
to fill the box ; but instead of doing so. only bring out 
a little seed on the bottom ; afterwards rub the loose 
seed off, and the party seeing the seed that is fast on 
will think the box is full. Then take the box in the 
right hand, a cap or hat in the left hand, and cover 
the box, and show the empty side ; cover the box. 
and say, 44 Presto ; come back,” turn the box, ana 
show the full side. 

To Tell a Person Where He has Deposited the 
Last of Three Given Knives.— In order to make this 
trick appear plausible, wager any sum with a person 
that you will give him three knives to hide (one at a 
time), and you will tell him where he will deposit the 
last. It generally happens with the person who 
accepts this wager to stipulate that he will 
hide them out of the room, which you readily agree 
to, and on your presenting to him, in a careless man- 
ner, the first and second knife, he runs out, and care- 
fully deposits them in some secret hole or corner, 
though not the least oonsequence is attaohed to them 
in wording tho wager. During your opponent’s ab- 
sence backward and forward, whip the third knife 


Laps nn, kisses hand of girl. Old man going to hi* 
him as he jumps over lamp again. ** lts . J > ^f 0D p“ 
nose, knocking off nose. Chair brought in. 
mime ceremony of sticking nose on a g 5 m ’ a L £ ver 
jumps back over lamp, as though he had oome from 
the clouds ; steals nose, and jumps back over lamp, 
spreading out his hands as though flymg up in the 
air. Consternation of all; baron runs away. Lover 

appears again. Father and mother give consent to 
their union. A dance, and each in turn jumps over 
lamp and disappears. A host of comic situations 
oould soon be resolved upon for suoh a shadow pan- 
tomime as the above . Many old popular songs could 
also readily be depicted in shadow while one of the 
company sang the words. 

To Make the Poker Stand Alone. — A good deal 



i8hment will result on its accomplishment. The 
trick is very easy, and is done in this manner. Some 
time before you intend exhibiting the trick get a 
piece of black thread about a yard long and^secure a 
small black pin (you should wear dark or black trow- 
sers) to each end, fasten these pins to the outside 
seam of your trowsers about level with the knee, so 
that when you sit down the thread will be 
stretched across your knees, and by spread- 
ing your legs a little you oan keep the 
thread taut. Now take the poker, and 
after examining it to see if it is straight, 
Ac., rest it against the thread, and after 
balancing it it will, ol course, stand upright, 
to every one’s astonishment, as no one oan 
see the thread. Sit apart, either in the 
centre of the room or somewhere where 
no one is too near you. A great deal of 
amusement may be afforded by getting a 
asteboard figure jointed at the knees, 
ips, and arms, and hanging it over the 
thread by the arms ; whistle a tune, or 
ask one of the ladies to play on the piano, 
and make your figure dance, which is 
easily done by taking thread across your 
knee between finger and thumb and shak- 
ing it. 

Place about three or four grains of 
chlorate of potass, and two grains of sul- 
phur in a mortar, rub them together and 
oriskly detonating reports will occur, as 
the pestle goes round the mortar. 

Pour a little boiling water on to a few 
slices of beet-root, or of red oabbage, 
divide the red fluid into several glasses. 
To one add a few drops of ammonia, to 
another a few drops of muriatio acid, to a 
third a little alum, to a fourth potass, and 
so continue with several re-agents— note 
ihe.great variety of colours produced . 
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CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


To 6uspend a Ring by a Burnt Thread.— The 
thread having been previously soaked two or three 
times in common salt and water, tie it to a ring not 
larger than a wedding ring. When you apply the 
flame of a candle to it. though the thread burn to 
ashes, it will yet sustain the ring. 

To Make an Bog Stand on One End.— To accom- 

E lish this trick, let the performer take an egg in his 
and, and while he keeps talking and staring in the 
faces of his audienoe, give it two or three hearty 
shakes, this will break the yoke, which will sink to 
one end, and consequently make it more heavy, by 
which, when it is settled, you may make it, with a 
steady hand, stand upon the glass. This would be 
impossible while it continued in its proper state. 

The Picked Card.— Having previously arranged a 
pack of cards with their heads all the same way, but 
rejecting all diamonds exoept the king, queen, knave 
and seven, you request a person to draw a card from 
the pack. Keep your eye upon him, and reverse the 
pack in your hand, and request him to replace his 
card. Having done this give him the pack to shuffle 
and return to you. On looking them over the card 
chosen will be discovered by its being reversed. If 
care is observed in the shuffling, the rejected dia- 
monds may bo allowed to remain at the bottom of 
the paok. 

Fizzing Up.— P ut a lump of chalk the size of a nut 
into a wineglassful of vinegar— there will be such a 
commotion, such a swimming and diving of the chalk, 
such a hissing and fizzing between the acid and the 
stone, that it is probable you will write to some be- 
nign editor of chemical and mechanical news, saying 
you have discovered 44 perpetual motion.” 

To Make an Ego Tumble.— P ut a pennyworth of 
quicksilver into a quill, and seal it at both ends with 
wax ; then boil an egg hard, and as soon as you take 
it out of the water, put your quill through a small 
hole in the narrow end ; put thefegg on the table, and 
It will tumble about as long as the heat remains. 

A Magic Sksd Box.— Procure a large pill-box and 


into the fire, and by the time he is prepared to accept 
of it, have it moderately heated ; he will tnen natur- 
ally enough deposit it on the ground, with a few eja- 
culations incident to a person in his situation, while 
you exclaim, “ There, there it is on the ground— I 
knew where you would deposit it.*' 

To Maxe Water Freeze by the FiREsroi.-This 
curious feat can only be performed in winter. Set a 
quart pot upon a stool before the fire, throwing a 
little water upon the stool first. Then put a handful 
of snow into the pot, having privately conveyed into 
it a handful of salt. Stir it about for eight or nine 
^effected ^ * 8hort 8tlck » and the 00n e« lotion will 

. *f«w holes, with 

a glazier s diamond, in a common black bottle ; place 

S 0r r JU * Water L 80 that the nook is only 

the surface, then with a funnel fill the bottle, 
and eork it well while it is in the jug or vase. Take 
it out, and, notwithstanding the holes in the bottom, 
it will not leak; wipe it dry, aDd give it to some per- 
Pn ? ork ; • , 6 moment the cork is drawn, to 
th® s astonishment, the w ate r A will begin to run 
out of the bottom of the bottle. 

A Pantomime in the Drawing-room.— Stretch a 
sheet across folding-doors. Place a strong light be- 
nmd this on the ground, about six or eight feet from 
the sheet, and lower the lights in the room where 
the spectators are sitting. Now, my dears, exercise 
vour wit. A pair of lovers should come on; the 
lover should throw kisses with his hands, and then 
attempt to kiss the lady; she will not let him; he 
throws himself upon his knees. Now the old father 
enters, shaking stick at them, which being ineffectual 
he retires, fetching his wife. Both shake sticks and 
seize girl. The lover jumps over lamp and disappears 
in the air. Rich baron oomes on with long nose, 
made with paper or wafers ; ho kneels at the girPs 
feet ; she politely slaps his face. Mother and father 
indignant. Baron rises to take her hand. Lover 
jumps back over lamp, lies down behind baron. 
Girl gives baron a push ; he falls over lover. Lover 


CRYING THE FORFEITS. 

This is generally the merry time, and 
all are anxious to know their sentenoe. 
To assist our young friends, we append a 
few. 

Wc will suppose the question has been 
asked, 44 Here is a thing, and a very pretty 
thing; now what shall be done to the 
owner of this very pretty thing?** They 
may be then sentenced as follows : — 

Hop round the room three times with- 
out stopping. 

Repeat the alphabet baokwards. 

Rub one hand on your forehead, and at 
the same time strike the other on the 
chest without changing the motion of 
either for an instant. 

Bow to the prettiest, kneel to the wit- 
tiest, and kiss the one you love best. 

Kiss yourself. This is done by kissing 
yourself in the looking-glass. 

To be blindfolded, and fed with oold 
water till you guess who is feeding you. 

Say five flattering things to the lady you 
love. 

Become the Hobby Horse. The penitent, 
on his hands and knees, is obliged to carry 
ronnd the room a lady who is seated on his 
back, and whom all the gentlemen (himself 
excepted) are privileged to kiss in turns. 

Put two ohairs baok to back, take off 
your shoes, and jump over them. (The 
fun consists in a mistaken idea that the 
chairs are to be jumped over, whereas it 
is only the shoes 1) 

Enact the Knight of the Rueful Coun- 
tenance. The player whose forfeit is 
cried must take a lighted candle in his 
hand, and select some other player to be 
his squire, who takes hold of his arm, and 
then both go round to all the ladies in the 
company. It is the squire*s office to kiss 
the hand of each lady, and after each kiss 
to wipe the knight*s mouth with a hand- 
kerchief. The knight must carry the 
candle through the penanoe, and preserve 
a grave countenance. 

Kiss the Candlestick. When ordered 
to do to, you politely request a lady to hold the candle 
for you. As soon as she has it in her hand, she is 
supposed to be tho oandlestiok, and you, of course, 
kiss her. 

To bo blindfolded and stand in the centre of tho 
room, one is to kiss you, a seoond to pinoh you, and a 
third box your ears ; you must then guess who has 
inflicted all three. 

Take a J ourney to Rome. The person must go round 
to all the company, and tell them that he is going on a 
journey to Rome, and that he will feel great pleasure 
m taking anything for His Holiness the Pope. Every 
one must give something to the traveller. (The more 
oumbersome or awkward to carry, the more fun it 
occasions. When he has gathered all, he is to carry 
the things to one oornor of the room, and deposit 
them, and thus end his penance. p 

a Pilgrim. A gentleman conducts a lady 
round the circle, saying to each member of it, if a 
gentleman, A kiss for my sister, and a morsel of 
bread for me. If a lady, 44 A morsel of bread for 
my brother, and a kiss for me. »» The bread is of no 
importance, but the kiss is indispensable. 

j yo - ur health in a complimentary 
speech, and sing the musioal honors. 

room ° n ® ln 0110 hand * ^ waIk round tho 

c * boi ce. Burn a cork one end, and 
ESSEa ? Ie /S.tho other. You are then to bo blind- 
Vm, 2? th f °u 0rk t° b « held horizontally to you. 

J * en & b ® Mked three times which end you 
thl earl*' A fyou say “, Rig ht,” then that end of 
^® v c ° rk “J** he passed along your forehead ; the 
22J* then be turned sovoral times, and which- 
next b0 passed down your 
v!?n ♦v tbe tbird tin ?®» across your cheeks or chin. 

tb ®. n K ho allowed to see the success of 
your choice in a looking-glass. 8 
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